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Preface 


In the fall of 1949, I resigned my parish and registered as a graduate 
student in history at the University of Washington. I was assigned to 
a seminar in colonial history under Professor Max A. Savelle, who 
suggested I write a paper on the Church of England during colonial 
days in Massachusetts. 

It was with pleasure and enthusiasm that I undertook this task, 
but found myself unwilling to stop at the Revolution. After all, one 
could not feel that the Church was “planted” in Massachusetts until it 
had a bishop, and so I continued on until that happy day came to 
Massachusetts. 

None of my fellow students were Episcopalians, and my paper was 
the longest of the year, so that their patience must have been sorely 
tried. Yet, they were always courteous and helpful in criticism, and 
in the end, fulsome in praise. 

I wish to thank Dr. Savelle for his suggestion and continual en- 
couragement, and Dr. Raymond B. Muse of Washington State College, 
who had charge of the seminar during the summer session when the 
final draft was presented. 

There are others to whom I am indebted, but to none more than 
to Dr. William W. Manross, librarian of the Church Historical Society, 
without whose assistance this work would have been much more 
difficult. 

Finally, this paper would never have been written had not Louise, 
my beloved wife, been willing to begin a career as a school teacher after 
raising our three children, the oldest of whom entered the University of 
Washington at the same time that I, his father, started the graduate 
study that required the preparation of this thesis. 


THOMAS E. JESSETT. 
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Part I 
Introduction 


Chapter 1 


The Religious Situation in England 
in the Seventeenth Century 


. "te T the beginning of the seventeenth century, the Church of 
Y2aNe England was harassed by the same irreconcilable elements that 
Wee) had split the continent of Europe into warring camps. Con- 
caeud as a church for all Englishmen, the Church of England —" 
in its Thirty-nine Articles a theological system “purposely couched . 
in general terms . . . to include all such dissenters within the oompen- 
hensiveness of the expressions.”* 

The reformation of the Church of England, proceeding from the 
top down, had repudiated the papacy, put the church services into the 
language of the people, and removed, what were to them, medieval 
superstitions. It had, however, retained pre-Reformation Catholic 
theology, the sacramental system and a priestly hierarchy.” 

Conformity to the Church of England and its forms of worship as 
expressed through the Book of Common Prayer was enforced through- 
out the realm under severe penalty for disobedience. Infractions of this 
uniformity were dealt with by the bishops in their own courts. 

When Pope Pius V in 1571 denounced Queen Elizabeth as a heretic 
and forbade her subjects to obey her laws, the Roman Catholics of 
England—who until then had been able to worship in the Church of 
England—withdrew, and were subjected to severe persecutions.* With 
the removal of this conservative influence, the Church of England was 
much more subject to pressure from the supporters of the Calvinistic 
theological position. Pamphlets and refugees from the continent con- 
stantly strengthened this influence. Those who sought to change the 
ways of the Church into a closer conformity with the Bible, as they 

1Thomas Fuller, Church History of England, ed. J. S. Brewer, V, 81. 
2Henry Offley Wakeman, An Introduction to the History of the Church of 
England, pp. 217-308. 


8Henry Gee and William John Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English 
Church History, pp. 485-492, 498-508. 
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understood it, were called Puritans‘—from their oft repeated cry that 
they sought only to purify the Church. 

In January 1604, at the request of King James I, Puritans and 
Churchmen met in a conference at Hampton Court. The demands of 
the Puritans made it evident that to accede to them would radically 
alter the religion of the Church of England.’ After the break-up of the 
conference, the hierarchy of the Church, led by William Laud (arch- 
bishop of Canterbury: 1633-1640), enforced uniformity with a strong 
hand. The more extreme Puritans were subjected to discipline, and even 
persecution, by the bishops. A few, who felt the only solution was to 
leave the Church and set up a rival body, were known as Separatists. 
These were severely persecuted. 

The situation was further complicated by the political affairs of the 
period. The reigning house, the Stuarts, was endeavoring to extend 
the powers of the monarchy and was supported by the bishops, whose 
oath of office bound them to the king. On the other hand, Parliament 
sought to limit the powers of the king, and in this it was supported by 
the rising mercantile class, among whom Puritanism had a wide appeal 
and from which it drew much of its strength. 

Caught in this theological and political turmoil, it was for some time 
uncertain just what would happen to the Church of England. During 
the years, 1643-1660, when Parliament or Oliver Cromwell ruled Eng- 
land, the Church was under Puritan domination of varying degrees. 
Episcopacy was abolished, some 3,000 clergy were ejected from their 
parishes, the Book of Common Prayer was suppressed, and the traditional 
faith and order of the Church of England were vigorously repudiated. 
Although the Church was Presbyterian by law during these years, an- 
archy actually prevailed in its discipline for the ten years prior to 1653, 
when Cromwell established a limited toleration for all dissenting bodies.*® 

When the Stuarts were restored in 1660, the bishops returned to 
their old sees, the Prayer Book, slightly modified, was put back into 
use, and the traditional theology of Anglicanism was once more dominant. 
In 1661, the bishops and leading Puritan divines met in the Savoy 
Conference, but efforts to find an agreement failed. Under parliamentary 
pressure, the great bulk of the Puritans conformed to the Church, but 
about one thousand ministers who refused were ejected from their 
positions.’ Uniformity was again vigorously enforced. 

*Perry Miller, Orthodoxy in Massachusetts 1630-1655, p. 23. Hereafter cited 
as Miller, Orthodoxy. 


5Wakeman, of. cit., pp. 343-346. 
®Wakeman, op. cit., pp. 368-369. 


definitive treatment of the ejections, 1660-1662. 


7See A. G. Matthews, Calamy Revised (Oxford, 1934), pp. xii-xiii, for the 
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It was becoming obvious, however, that no amount of official 
pressure could bring all Englishmen into one church. Soon after 
William and Mary were invited to the throne in 1689, the Toleration Act 
was passed, giving freedom of religious expression to all except Roman 
Catholics.® 

It was during this turbulent century that Massachusetts was settled 
and its distinctive religious forms organized. 


8Gee and Hardy, of. cit., pp. 654-664. 


Chapter 2 


The Church and the Early Settlements 
1602-1627 


HEN Bartholomew Gosnold visited the coast of Massachusetts in 

the early summer of 1602, he had with him a young man named 

Robert Salterne. The following year Salterne was back again with 

Martin Pring, when he made a two months’ stay in the harbors of Ply- 

mouth and Duxbury. As Salterne later became a priest of the Church 

of England, it is quite possible that he held some religious services 
while in the New World, but no record of any is extant." 

The first recorded religious service on the “stern and rock-bound 
coast” of New England was held May 19, 1605. That Whitsunday an 
expedition under George Waymouth landed in a “convenient Harbor” 
near the island of Monhegan, Maine, and 


“all with great joy praised God for his unspeakable goodness, 
who had from so apparent danger delivered us & directed us 
upon this day into so secure an Harbor: that in remembrance 
whereof we named it Pentecost harbor.’’ 


The first service conducted by a priest of the Church of England on 
the New England coast occurred at the same place as that of the Way- 
mouth expedition. There, on Sunday, August 9, 1607, the Rev. Richard 
Seymour held a service for the captains and crews of the Mary and John 
and the Gift of God sent out by the Plymouth Company, one of two subsi- 
diary companies operating under the Great Patent of Virginia. Ten days 
later, at the mouth of the Sagadahoc, another service and ceremony 


1William Stevens Perry, A History of the American Episcopal Church 1587- 
1883, I, 26-27. Hereafter cited as Perry, History. 

2James Rosier, “True Relation of Waymouth’s Voyage to the Coast of 
Maine,” in Henry S. Burrage (ed.), Early English and French Voyages, pp. 99-101. 
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inaugurated the new settlement® and a government for this part of the 
new world, in which religion was to be “according to the doctrines, 
rights and religion now professed and established within our own realme 
of England.”* 

In this early settlement, a tiny church was built and regular services 
instituted and continued until the following summer, when the colony 
broke up with the majority, including Seymour, returning to England.° 
The remainder settled on the Sheepscot river where they were thriving 
more than thirteen years later. 

When the Mayflower arrived late in 1620, only a little more than 
a third of those who came to stay at Plymouth were Separatists from 
the Church of England. The majority of the Pilgrims were “strangers” 
rather than “saints,” and their religious preference, such as it was, was 
for the Church of England.* But these, and later arrivals of like per- 
suasion, were never permitted any religious activity other than that 
provided by the “saints.” 

About the middle of September 1623, Robert Gorges, younger son 
of Sir Ferdinando, arrived at Plymouth with a boat load of immigrants 
and a grant from the Council of New England,’ which held a Great 
Patent from King James I for that large area, with a commission “to be 
generall Governor of ye cuntrie.”* He brought with him the Rev. 
William Morrell, who had a commission from the archbishop of Canter- 
bury giving him authority over all the churches in New England, and the 
Rev. William Blaxton.® 

When Gorges left Plymouth to occupy the abandoned settlement at 
Wessagusset, formerly used by Thomas Weston, he took with him some 
of the discontented “strangers” as well. Hard luck dogged the footsteps 
of the new community, and when Gorges found that his authority over 
the Plymouth settlers and the prowling fishermen and traders was practi- 
cally non-existent, he became discouraged and returned to England. 
He left Morrell in charge, and services were held regularly until the 
colony broke up in the spring of 1625.?° 


8“A Relation of a Voyage to the Sagadahoc” in Henry S. Burrage, etc., 
Early English and French Voyages, pp. 407, 411. 

4Perry, History, I, 35. 

5Herbert L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, I, 
41. Perry, History, I, 37. 

®George F. Willison, Saints and Strangers, pp. 129-130. 

7Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 1574- 
1660, p. 35. 

8William Bradford, Of Plimouth Plantation, p. 209. 

Charles Francis Adams, Three Episodes of Massachusetts History, I, 142- 
143. 

10James S. M. Anderson, History of the Church of England in the Colonies, 
I, 365. Hereafter cited as Anderson, Colonial Church. 
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On his way back to England, Morrell stopped at Plymouth, where 
for the first time he showed Governor Bradford his commission, making 
no attempt to exercise it because, as Bradford said, he “saw it was in 
vaine.”"* A number of the Gorges immigrants remained in the country, 
notably William Blaxton, who located at “Shawmut” where Boston now 
stands, Samuel Maverick who established himself at Winnisemmet, and 
Thomas Walford who settled at Mishawum.”* 

About the first of April, 1624, the Charity, bringing additional 
supplies for the settlers, arrived at Plymouth with the Rev. John Lyford, 
his wife and five children on board. Lyford had been sent out by the 
London merchant adventurers who were backing the venture, and who 
were disturbed over the religious quarrels within the little community. 
He came without any authority, but he was gratefully and courteously 
received. Their own pastor, John Robinson, still being in England 
awaiting transportation, the church at Plymouth had been under the care 
of Elder William Brewster, but this meant that no sacramental care was 
available. After some deliberation and a “confession” from Lyford, the 
“saints” admitted him to the pulpit with Brewster.’* 

Soon Lyford became the center of a group of “strangers,” who 
were secretly opposed to the “saints” in both civil and church affairs. 
The matter came to a head when Lyford, defying the belief of the 
“saints,” privately baptized the newly-born infant of the William Hiltons 
who were loyal churchmen. Using the baptismal office from the Book 
of Common Prayer, Lyford signed “the babe with a sign of the Cross 
on the forehead.’’** Riled by these doings, Bradford intercepted several 
letters of Lyford’s indicating that he and John Oldham, an independent 
settler, “intended a reformation in church and commone wealth.”?® 
Matters having been brought out into the open, Lyford and his adherents 
“without ever speaking one word to ye Governor, Church, or Elder with- 
drewe themselves & set up a publick meeting aparte, on ye Lord’s 
Day.” 

Lyford and Oldham were seized, tried, and ordered to leave Ply- 
mouth. Oldham left immediately, and was followed by a number of 
others who found themselves out of sympathy with the policies of the 
“saints.” The William Hiltons joined David Thompson, a Scot trader, 
at the mouth of the Piscataqua River.?’ 


11Bradford, op. cit., p. 185. 
oe 12Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History, I, 340- 
18Willison, op. cit., pp. 244-245. 
14Willison, op. cit., p. 246. 
15Bradford, op. cit., p. 209. 
186] bid. 
17Willison, op. cit., pp. 249-250. 
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Because of his pleadings, Lyford was permitted to remain at Ply- 
mouth for six months, as were the wife and children of John Oldham. 
After banishment, Lyford’® moved to Nantasket, where he joined Old- 
ham and Roger Conant, also from Plymouth.’* Later Conant started 
Naumkeag, where Lyford joined him and organized a little congrega- 
tion,?° baptising most of the children of the “old planters.” In 1627, he 
moved to Virginia, where he died shortly afterwards.** 

A number of settlers were now to be found around Massachusetts 
Bay, the majority of whom were members of the Church of England, 
ardently so in the case of Maverick and Walford. At both Nantasket and 
Naumkeag, Lyford had held regular services according to the Book of 
Common Prayer.”* Blaxton presumably performed occasional services 
for these neighbors, although he held no regular services.”* 

18The treatment the Pilgrim authorities accorded this man, their covert 
opening of his letters, their defaming of his character, and their expelling him from 
Plymouth after his trial ont conviction constitute an unpleasant episode in their 
history.”—Andrews, op. cit., 

19Andrews, of. cit., I, $80 

20William F. Gavet, Historical Sketch of Saint Peter's Church, Salem, 
Massachusetts, p. 4. 

21Bradford, op. cit., p. 237. 


22Anderson, Colonial Church, I, 350. 
23 Adams, op. cit., I, 325. 


Chapter 3 


The Puritan Commonwealth 
1628-1660 


OHN Endecott and a small party of Puritans arrived at Naumkeag 
in September 1628, and after some difficulties with the “old planters” 
had been smoothed away, Endecott was chosen governor in place of Roger 
Conant. The village was renamed Salem—the home of peace. In June 
of the next year, some four hundred additional souls arrived in six 
vessels. There were four ministers in the company. 

On July 20, 1629, after prayer and fasting, the Rev. Samuel Skelton 
was chosen pastor and the Rev. Francis Higginson teacher. Although 
already ordained in the Church of England, they went through a cere- 
mony, “each of them, together with three or four grave members, laying 
hands on the other, with solemn prayer.”? On August 6, thirty persons 

1Calvin R. Batchelder, A History of the Eastern Diocese, I, 324-325. Here- 
after cited as Batchelder, Eastern Diocese. 


2Thomas Hutchinson, The History of ~~ Colony and Province of Massa- 
chusetts-Bay (Lawrence Shaw Mayo, ed.), I, 
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entered into a church covenant, and then the ministers were ordained into 
their offices by the imposition of the hands of some of the brethren 
appointed by the congregation. A delegation from Plymouth arrived 
too late to take part in the ceremony, but gave to the new organization 
the right hand of fellowship.* Samuel Fuller, deacon and physician at 
Plymouth, had visited Salem earlier during an epidemic, and Governor 
Endecott and he were in almost complete agreement regarding church 
government.® 

The Pilgrims and the Puritans were at one in rejecting the Book 
of Common Prayer, the sacraments, and the validity of episcopal ordina- 
tion. They differed in that the Pilgrims were Separatists, while the 
Puritans recognized the Church of England as their spiritual mother*— 
a sentimental rather than a logical attitude.’ The new church at Salem 
was organized along Congregational lines. 

Two brothers, John and Samuel Browne, one a lawyer and the 
other a substantial merchant, vigorously objected to these proceedings. 
They persisted in holding services according to the Book of Common 
Prayer in their homes, and at “sundry times the Book of Common 
Prayer was read unto such as resorted thither.”* They were shipped 
back to England by Governor Endecott as “schismatiques,”® along with 
about one hundred others who were not prepared to give up the liturgy 
of the Church of England.*° 

Of the two other ministers, one, the Rev. Francis Bright, tried to 
hold services according to the Prayer Book at Salem and then at Charles- 
town. He was so actively opposed that he returned to England the 
following year."t | The other, the Rev. Ralph Smith, was a Separatist, 
and after a brief stay at Nantasket went to Plymouth, where he was the 
minister for several years.’* 

In 1630, some fifteen hundred new settlers, mostly Puritans, came 
to the Massachusetts Bay area. On June 12, Governor John Winthrop 
and other members of the Massachusetts Bay Company arrived at Salem, 
bringing with them the charter. Within six weeks, the governor and a 
number of others moved to Charlestown. There, on July 20, Winthrop 


3Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 325. 

4Hutchinson, op. cit., I, 12. 

5Williston Walker, A History of the Congregational Churches in the United 
States, pp. 100-101. 

inthrop Papers, I, 232. 

7Andrews, op. cit., I, 380. 

8Samuel D. McConnell, History of the American Episcopal Church, p. 38. 

®Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, First Series, IX, 2-4. 
Hereafter cited as Mass. His. Soc. Colls. 

10Henry Wilder Foote, Annals of King’s Chapel, I, 9. Hereafter cited as 
Foote, Annals. 

11Hutchinson, op. cit., I, 11n. 

12] bid, 
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and three others organized another independent congregation on the 
Congregational plan. Soon this was called the First Church of Boston, 
and John Wilson was the minister.** That same day another independent 
church was organized at Watertown in the same fashion. Governor 
Winthrop had written to Plymouth for advice in church matters, and the 
incentive to change from nonconformity to a Separatist position came 
from there, even though the full implications were not realized at the 
time.’ 

William Blaxton and Samuel Maverick were admitted as freemen 
of the colony of Massachusetts Bay on October 19, 1630,*° but the 
following May a law was passed limiting the franchise to members of 
the independent churches.*® As a result, Thomas Walford and his wife 
were banished from the “pattent” “for his contempt of authoritie,’’* 
which meant being too uncompromising in his defence of the Church of 
England. 

The Rev. John Cotton arrived on September 3, 1633, and was 
immediately ordained and installed as teacher of the First Church of 
Boston. Under his influence, the Puritans in Massachusetts stated their 
principles of church organization and government in such a way as 
completely separated them from the established Church of England. 
Yet they would not admit any separation.** For behind this bulwark 
of professed loyalty to the Church of England they could become com- 
pletely congregationalized in spite of the sharp eyes of Archbishop Laud. 
As long as they claimed to be simply purified and transported English 
churches, the principle of uniformity had not apparently been infringed, 
even though they were no longer distinguishable from Separatist 
organizations.’® 

The leaders and the generality of the people of Massachusetts Bay 
and Plymouth did not believe in religious toleration. In Plymouth, 
control was always in the hands of the free laymen, some of whom were 
not church members,”° and some deviation in theology gradually de- 
veloped there. In Massachusetts, only church members in good standing 
had the franchise, and the ministers could and did exercise a tremendous 
influence in political affairs. They were often called upon for advice in 


18Winthrop Papers, 267n. 

14Miller, Orthodoxy, pp. 134-135. 

15Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England (Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, ed.), I, 79. Hereafter cited as Mass. Records. 

16 Mass. Records, I, 87. 

17] bid., I, 86. 

18Champlin Burrage, The Early English Dissenters in the Light of Recent 
Research (1550-1641), I, 363. 
19Miller, Orthodoxy, p. 139. 
20Willison, op. cit., p. 318. 
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secular matters. The magistrates intervened in church affairs," and 
the churches and ministers were supported by taxes levied on everyone 
regardless of religious views, except in Boston where each congregation 
supported its own minister.?* Since Plymouth was without an ordained 
minister at first, marriage had been from necessity as well as conviction 
a civil ceremony.** Massachusetts adopted this civil marriage policy. 

William Blaxton, who tenaciously clung to his habit of wearing a 
“canonical coat,” sold his cottage and orchard to the Boston settlers in 
1634, and moved to Study Hill (now Lonsdale, Rhode Island). Ex- 
plaining his refusal to unite with the Puritans, he said, “I came from 
England, because I did not like the lord-bishops ; but I cannot join with 
you, because I would not be under the lord-brethren.”’** 

In the summer of 1638, Thomas Lechford arrived at Boston from 
England, banished for having incurred the displeasure of Archbishop 
Laud. Before long he was in trouble with the Massachusetts authorities 
for practising law (no advocate was allowed in matters requiring legal 
process), for refusing to unite with a church, for disputing with the 
ministers, and for writing a tract in which he endeavored to prove the 
divine right of episcopacy. For a time he quieted down and was em- 
ployed to write the “breviat of laws,” which subsequently became the 
Body of Liberties.** 

In July 1640, Lechford wrote to some friends in England : 


I know my friends desire to know whether I am yet of any 
better mind than some of my actions about the time of my 
coming away did show me to bee. I doe professe that I am of 
this mind and judgement, I thank God; that Christians cannot 
live happily without Bishops, as in England; nor Englishmen 
without a King. Popular elections indanger people with war 
and a multitude of other inconveniences. The people here, 
in short time, if the course were long held, (which God forbid !) 
are like to be most unchristian, and the rest erroneous and 
ignorant enough: I have not received the Sacrament these two 
yeares, nor am yet like to-doe, for I cannot agree to such 
proceedings : I am not one of them, in church or common weal.”* 


Finding life increasingly difficult for one of his opinions, he 
returned to England in 1641, and resumed a full relationship with the 
Church of England. 


21Andrews, op. cit., I, 447-449. 

22Susan Martha Reed, Church and State in Massachusetts 1691-1740, p. 38. 
Hereafter cited as Reed, Church and State. 

23Bradford, op. cit., p. 122. 

24Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana, I, 243. 

25Perry, History, I, 99. 

26Thomas Lechford, “Notebook” (Transactions and Collections of the American 
Antiquarian Society), VII, xxiii. 
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In 1641, Massachusetts began to assert its authority over the 
settlements on the coasts of New Hampshire and Maine. New Hampshire 
was annexed that year, and Maine ten years later, although some parts of 
the latter held out until 1658. Many of these settlements had been estab- 
lished by Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Robert Mason, and were largely 
Anglican. On the Privy Council Register, under date of June 27, 1638, 
is the name of “John Mitchell, a minister” as having a claim against Sir 
Ferdinando for “adventures in Laconia.”?* 

During these years of disputed titles, the little settlements on the 
Piscataqua combined for self-government. On May 25, 1640, a grant of 
fifty acres of land was made by the inhabitants of Strawberry Banks to 
Thomas Walford** and Henry Sherburne as churchwardens, together 
with a “parsonage house, with a chapel thereto united,” in trust for the 
parish, and with “Mr. Richard Gibson to be the first parson of the said 
parsonage.” Gibson had been officiating on the coasts of Maine and 
New Hampshire since 1636.” 

Gibson moved to Richmond’s Island soon after, and in 1642 was 
brought before the General Court of Massachusetts for “being wholly 
addicted to the hierarchy and discipline of the Church of England, and 
did exercise a ministerial function in the same way, and did marry and 
baptise at the Isle of Shoals, which is now found to be within our juris- 
diction.”*° Because he had written a letter in which he opposed the title 
of Massachusetts to this area, he was placed in custody of the marshall, 
but when he promised to return to England, “he was discharged without 
any fine or other punishment.’’** 

Gibson was succeeded at Strawberry Banks about 1641 by the 
Rev. Robert Jordan,** who also moved in a short time to Richmond’s 
Island, where he married the daughter of the wealthiest settler. In time 
he moved to Falmouth, where he lived for thirty-one years, administer- 
ing the sacraments of the Church of England as occasion offered. For 
baptizing and marrying he was, in 1660°* and again in 1671,** brought 
before the General Court, and imprisoned at least once. He died in 
1679 at Great Island.*® So closed for years the work of the Church of 
England in New England. 


27Perry, History, I, 101. 

28See above, Chapter 2, Footnote No. 12. 

29Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 134-137. 

80John Winthrop, History of New England, II, 61. 

81] bid. 

82After Jordan left, the property was converted into a Congregationalist 
Church. 

83Mass, Records, IV, Part I, 436. 

84Perry, History, I, 105. 

85] bid., I, 107. 
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A great stir was created in Massachusetts when, on May 1, 1646, 
seven prominent Episcopalians and Presbyterians filed a “Remonstrance 
and Humble Petition” with the General Court.*** Signed by Samuel 
Maverick, Robert Child,** Thomas Fowle, Thomas Burton, John Smith, 
David Yale and John Dand, its principal complaints were: (1) that the 
fundamental laws of England were not owned in the colony, (2) the 
denial of civil privileges to all who were not members of the churches, 
and (3) that 


they were debarred from christian privileges, viz. the Lord’s 
supper for themselves, and baptism for their children, unless 
they were members of some of the particular churches in the 
country, though otherwise sober, righteous and godly, and 
eminent in knowledge, not scandalous in life and conversation, 
and members of churches in England. 

And they prayed, that civil liberty and freedom might 
be forthwith granted to all truly English, and that all members 
of the Church of England or Scotland, not scandalous, might 
be admitted to the privileges of the churches of New England.** 


A few days after the receipt of the Remonstrance and Humble 
Petition, the General Court, alarmed by this threat to their power,** 
invited the Independent churches of New England to hold a synod, 
which they did at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in September 1646. The 
synod adopted the Cambridge Platform which carefully defined the 
powers of ministers, declared it to be the duty of magistrates to suppress 
heresy, and completed the organization of Congregationalism.** 

Learning that Thomas Fowle and John Smith were planning to go 
to England with the complaint, the General Court had all the signers 
summoned and brought before it. Charged with being the authors of 
“divers and scandalous passages in a certain paper . . . tending to 
sedition,’*° they attempted to appeal to England, but the court would 
not listen. Offered a choice between a fine and “an ingenuous and 
public acknowledgment of their misdemeanors,” they refused to apologize. 
Child was fined £50, Smith £40, Maverick £10, and the others 
£30 each.** 

Child and Dand next prepared to go to England with two petitions: 
one repeating the complaints of the Remonstrance, and requesting a 

35aThe General Court was the legislature of Massachusetts. 

86“Child was a young gentleman, just before come from Padua, where he 
studied physic, and was reputed had taken the degree of doctor.”—Hutchinson, 
op. cit., I, 124-125. 

88Walker, op. cit., p. 158. 

89John Gorham Palfry, A Compendious History of New England, I, 329-333. 


40Mass. Records, III, 90. 
41] bid., III, 94. 
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governor-general for New England; the other suggesting that the official 
Church of England (at that time Presbyterian) ** be established in New 
England.** Hearing of their purpose, the General Court seized Child 
and Dand, confiscated their papers, and fined them £200 each. Maverick 
was fined £150, and Smith and Burton £100 each.** 

The case eventually came before the Commissioners for the Planta- 
tions in England, with Edward Winslow of Plymouth acting as agent 
for the colony of Massachusetts. Although the Independents were in 
the ascendency in England at the time, Winslow was not well received by 
the commissioners, as Cromwell was endeavoring to convince the Presby- 
terians of their tolerance, and to say the least these petitions were 
disturbing. Soon afterwards Cromwell and his Independents broke 
with the Presbyterians, and the petitions came to naught.* 

42Wakeman, of. cit., pp. 366-367. 
43 Andrews, op. cit., I, 491. 


44Mass. Records, III, 113-114. 
45Palfry, op. cit., I, 342. 


Chapter 4 


Stress and Strain 


1661-1685 


HEN Charles II was restored to the throne of England in 1660, 

the Church of England was reestablished in its ancient episcopal 

form. Almost immediately, grievances were presented at court from 

those discontented about conditions in Massachusetts. In a letter to the 
earl of Clarendon, lord chancellor of England, Samuel Maverick wrote : 


many acts of high Injustice have beene donne, but more re- 
markable that against Doctor Child and six others, who for 
desiring to have a body of laws established, and as near as 
might be agringe with the lawes of England. Liberty as free- 
holders to have votes in election of publique officers, or to be 
freed from publique charges. And persons of competent know- 
ledge and inoffencive in their lives and conversations to be 
admitted to the Sacrament of the L. Supper, and theire children 
to baptisme for this with hazard of theire lyves, they were 
besides fined’ about one thousand pound, And appealinge for 
England it was preemptorily refused. And the record of that 
business, almost totally falsified, as was there in Court since 
justified.* 


1Collections of the New York Historical Society, 1869, pp. 29-30. 
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The king, in answer to an address from the General Court of 
Massachusetts, wrote under date of June 28, 1662: 


Since the principal end and foundation of the charter was and 
is, that freedom [of liberty of conscious, Wee do hereby charge 
and require you, that that freedom]? and liberty be duely ad- 
mitted and allowed, so that such as desire to use the Booke of 
Common Prayer, and perform their devotions in that manner, 
as is established here, be not denyed the exercise thereof, or 
undergo any prejudice or disadvantage thereby, they using their 
liberty peaceably without disturbance to others; and that all 
persons of good and honest lives and conversations be admitted 
to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, according to the said 
Book of Common Prayer, and their children to baptism. . . . 

That in the election of the governour, or assistants, there be 
only consideration had of the wisdom, virtue and integrity of 
the persons to be chosen, and not of any faction, with reference 
to their opinions and outward professions; and that all free- 
holders of competent estates, not vicious in conversation, and 
orthodox in religion (tho’ of different persuasion in church 
government) may have their vote in the election of all officers, 
both civil and military.* 


On receipt of this letter, the General Court was perplexed and 
uncertain what course to take. After considerable debate, they ordered 
the royal letter to be published, but all action concerning the matters 
mentioned therein to be suspended until the next General Court.‘ 

Finally, on April 25, 1664, the king issued a commission to Colonel 
Richard Nichols, Sir Robert Carre, George Carteret, and Samuel 
Maverick empowering them: 


in our name to visit all and every of the several colonies afore- 
said | New England], and also full power and authority to heare 
and receive, and to examine and determine, all complaints and 
appeals in all causes and matters, as well military as criminal 
and civil, and proceed in all things for the providing for and 
settling the peace and security of the said country, according 
to their good and sound discretions.® 


The royal commissioners arrived at Boston on July 23, 1664. They 
had a chaplain who provided services according to the Book of Common 
Prayer, but nothing definite is known about him or the services he con- 
ducted, except that he was forbidden to wear a surplice.® 

2The section enclosed is added from Thomas Hutchinson, of. cit., II, 102. 
8Mass. His. Soc. Colls., Second Series, VIII, 54. 


4Mass. Records, IV, Part IT, 58. 
5Ebenezer Hazard, Historical Collections; including State Papers, etc., II, 


9. 
6Perry, History, I, 179. 
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Discovering that Massachusetts had a law making it a penal offense 
to use the Book of Common Prayer, the royal commission objected, 
saying : 


It being scandalous, that any person should be debarred the 
exercise of his religion according to the laws and customs of 
England, by those who were indulged with the liberty of being 
of what profession or religion they pleased.” 


Neither Massachusetts nor Plymouth, which also banned the use 
of the Prayer Book, did anything but address verbose replies to the royal 
commission and the king, insisting upon their “liberties,” and that 
nothing be done that “will disturb our peace in our present enjoy- 
ments.’”* This attitude caused one of the commissioners to write : 


They will not admitt any one who is not a member of their 
church to the communion, nor their children to baptisme, yet 
they will marry their children to those whom they will not 
admit to baptisme, if they be rich. . . . Those whom they will 
not admit to the communion they compell to come to their 
sermons, by forcing 5s from them for every neglect; yet these 
men thought their own paying of 12d for not coming to prayers 
in England was an insupportable tyranny, and they yet con- 
stantly pray for their persecuted brethren in England.° 


The king was much displeased over the way the commissioners 
were treated and recalled them, demanding that Massachusetts send 
over agents to present their case to him. The fall of the Clarendon 
ministry at this time, however, prevented anything being done. 

For years Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Robert Mason had been 
pressing at the king’s court their claims that Massachusetts had illegally 
trespassed upon their patents in New Hampshire and Maine. At last, 
in 1676, King Charles II appointed Edward Randolph to investigate 
the matter for him, and on June 16th of that year the investigator 
arrived at Boston. 

Randolph, a strong Anglican, was amazed to discover that the 
observance of Christmas was forbidden by law,’® that only magistrates 
could perform the marriage ceremony,"' that suffrage was limited to 
members of the Congregational churches, and that Massachusetts even 

7Mass. Records, IV, Part II, 192. 
8[bid., IV, Part II, 200. 
®Collections of the New York Historical Society, 1869, p. 84. 


10Mass. Records, IV, Part I, 366. 
11This law was repealed in 1681. 
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coined its own money. In his report to the committee of the Privy 
Council for Trade and Plantations, he wrote under date of October 12, 
1676: 


But the number of Church members and freemen compared 
with the rest of the Inhabitants (who are termed the dissenting 
party), is very inconsiderable, not being reckoned above one 
sixth part; the most wealthy persons of all professions being 
men of good principles, & well affected to his Majesty. It is 
nothing but interest & designe that draws most of that people 
into their church membership and to think well of that religion 
& Government they thrive under.’* 


About 1679, a number of persons in Boston had Randolph present 
a petition to the king begging “That a Church might be allowed in that 
City for the Exercise of Religion according to the Church of England,”** 
and the Lords’ committee to which it was referred recommended : 


that the Lord Bishop of London be directed to appoint forthwith 
some able minister to go and reside at Boston in New England, 
and to appoint so many others from time to time as the country 
shall be willing to maintain.** 


No one was sent, and on May 29, 1682, Randolph wrote to the 
bishop of London assuring him of the safety of any clergyman he might 
send over. In another letter, dated July 14 that same year, he wrote to 
the bishop: “If wee are misinformed concerning your lordship’s sending 
over a minister, be pleased to commiserate our conditions, and send us 
over a sober, discreet gentleman.”** 

Word of these efforts to secure a clergyman of the Church of 
England for Boston reached unfriendly ears, and an unsigned letter, 
dated December 11, 1682, was sent from Boston to the archbishop of 
Canterbury reporting that in Massachusetts the people 


are wholly averse to the Discipline of the Church of England, 
tho’ it hath been otherwise represented by Mr. Mason, who hath 
brought over Common-Prayer Books from my Lord Bishop of 
London; so that-I can give no Incouragement to invite an 
Orthodox Divine to come Hither, where both maintenance will 
be wanting, & he would be otherwise uneasy.*® 


12Robert Noxon Toppan, Edward Randolph; including his letters and official 
papers, etc., 1676-1703, and a Memoir, II, 235. Hereafter cited as Randolph Papers. 

18David Humphreys, An Historical Account of the Incorporated Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, pp. 312-313. 

14Palfry, op. cit., II, 225. 

15Randolph Papers, Ill, 179. 

16William Stevens Perry, Historical Collections relating to the American 
— Church, III (Massachusetts), 6. Hereafter cited as Ch. Hist. Colls. 

ass. 
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Early in 1685, an attuinpt was made by French Hugenots to organize 
a congregation in Boston with the Rev. Laurent Vandenbosch as minis- 
ter. Vandenbosch had been ordained by the bishop of London, to whom 
he wrote on July 4 of that year: 


This . . . will inform you of the outrages done me by the 
independents of Boston, and which I still endure daily because 
I am Minister of the Church of England, and uphold its in- 
terests and liturgy. Because I married two Anglicans and 
baptised others who desired to be members of that Church 
they have done me every imaginable outrage short of prison, 
the lash, and banishment, with which they threaten me. Mr. 
Mather and Mr. Moody are the cause of these disorders, but I 
have never given way to them. Still, being alone against so 
many and perpetually threatened, I beg your protection. Could 
I preach in English I should undoubtedly make good progress 
with the Anglican Church, but being able only to preach in 
French I try to gather a French congregation, though I see 
little prospect of success, owing to the small number of French 
inhabitants. I shall not return to London until driven to the 
last extremity.** 


An unknown Frenchman who visited Boston that same year wrote: 


Here in Boston there are not more than twenty French 


Families. . . . It is about a Month since they baptised in our 
Church a Woman of forty-five and five of her children. Her 
eldest might have been sixteen years old; the Presbyterians 
would not baptise her because she had not become a member.*® 


Vandenbosch left Boston early in 1686.'* 

In October 1684, by decree of the court of chancery, the charter of 
Massachusetts was annulled, and the colony became a royal province. 
Owing to the death of King Charles II, a temporary government func- 
tioned in the colony until May 20, 1686, when the new governor arrived, 
and government under the old charter ceased. When the new governor 
came, there was not a single Anglican congregation within the borders 
of the five colonies of New England. ~ 


17Calendar of State Papers, op. cit., 1685-1688, p 


62. 
18Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, A Topographical poe Historical Description of 
Boston, pp. 50-52 


19Justin Winsor, ed., The Memorial History of Boston, II, 251. 
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Part II 


The Church in Colonial Massachusetts 
Chapter 5 


The Lone Outpost 
1686-1701 


3 N May 14, 1686, the frigate Rose entered Boston harbor, bring- 
ing Edward Randolph with a commission to Joseph Dudley as 
temporary president of the Council of New England. Also, as 

part of the new royal way, there came on the Rose the Rev. Robert 
Ratcliffe, commissioned to officiate in New England by the bishop of 
London who had been authorized by the king to license clergymen to 
serve in the British North American colonies. The records of the Privy 
Council contain the order for Bibles, Prayer Books, canons, homilies, 
Articles of Religion and tables of marriage “to be sent to New-Eng. and 
there disposed for the use of his Ma’s plantation, as the said Bp. shall 
direct.” 

Four days later, the new parson performed two marriages which 
Samuel Sewall, Puritan jurist and diarist, recorded thus: 


1686. Tuesday, May 18. A great Wedding from Milton, and 
are married by Mr. Randolph’s Chaplain at Mr. Shrimpton’s, 
according to the Service-Book, a little after Noon, when Prayer 
was had at the Town House: Was another married at the 
same time; The former was Vosse’s son. Borrowed a ring. 
Tis said they having asked Mr. Cook and Arlington, and they 
declining it, and he sent them to the Parson.? 


The new government was inaugurated Tuesday, May 25, 1686, 
with Randolph as secretary and register. Randolph and Robert Mason 
were the only Anglicans on the council.* The next day Sewall noted: 


Mr. Ratcliffe, the Minister, waits on the Council: Mr. Mason 
and Randolph propose that he may have one of the 3 Houses 


1Winsor, op. cit., I, 200. 

2Samuel Sewall, Diary (Mass. His. Soc. Colls., Fifth Series), 1, 139. Here- 
after cited as Sewall, Diary. 

8Osgood, op. cit., III, 383-384. 
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to preach in. This is deny’d, and he is granted the East-End 
of the Town-House, where the Deputies used to meet; until 
those who desire his Ministry shall provide a fitter place.* 


Plans were to begin the public services on May 30th in the Town 
House, but lack of facilities, including the preparation of a movable 
pulpit, delayed the institution of regular church services until June 6, 
1686.° 

Of the opening services, John Dunton, a London bookseller, who 
was in Boston at the time, wrote: 


he preached in the Town-house, and read Common-Prayer in 
his surplice, which was so great a Novelty to the Bostonians 
that he had a very large audience; and myself happening to go 
thither for one, it was told about Town, as a piece of wonder, 
That Dr. Annesley’s Son-in-law was turned Apostate... . I 
went but once or twice at the first, tho’ Mr. R . . . was an 
Extraordinary good preacher.® 


Ratcliffe was assisted by the Rev. Josiah Buckley, chaplain of the 
Rose,’ and these two clergymen in their white surplices created such 
excitement that “many crowded thither, and the ministers preached 
both forenoon and afternoon.”* 

Tuesday, June 15, the members of the Church of England met and 
organized themselves, electing Dr. Benjamin Bullivant and Richard 
Bankes as church-wardens. Those present were: 


“Mr. Ratcliffe, our minister. Edward Randolph, Esq., one of 
his majestie’s councell. Captain Lydgett. Mr. Luscomb. Mr. 
White. Mr. Maccartie. Mr. Ravenscroft. Doctor Clerke. 
Mr. Turfery. Mr. Bankes. Doctor Bullivant.”® 


4Sewall, Diary, I, 141. 

5Although John Dunton in his Letters written from New England says of 
Ratcliffe that “The next Sunday after he landed, he preached in the Town-house” 
(p. 137), Randolph wrote that “Some tyme after the settlement of the government 
I moved for a place for the C. of England men to assemble in; after many delays, 
at last wee gott a small room in the town house” (Randolph Papers, IV, 105); 
and Sewall in his Diary wrote on May 30, “My son reads to me in course the 
26th of Isaiah—In that day shall this Song, &c. Alnd we sing the 141 Psalm both 
exceeding suited to this day. Wherein there is to be Worship according to the 
Church of England as ’tis call’d in the Town-House, by Countenance of Authority. 
’Tis deferred ’till the 6th of June at what time the Pulpit is provided.” (I, 143). 
Thus June 6, 1686, clearly appears to be the date on which Ratcliffe began his 
public ministry. The three Sundays previous, he probably held private services 
in a home, or assisted on board the Rose. 

6John Dunton, Letters written from New England, pp. 137-138. 

7Perry, History, I, 177. 

8Sewell, Diary, I, 143. 

°F. W. P. Greenwood, A History of King’s Chapel, in Boston; the first 
—— Church in New England. p. 22. Hereafter cited as Greenwood, King’s 

pel. 
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It was voted to defray expenses by a weekly collection taken at the 
Sunday evening service; to humbly address the king “to implore his 
Majestie’s favour to our church, and it is consented that all other true 
sons of the Church of England, may join with us in the same” ;?° and to 
write to the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London. It was 
also agreed that “Mr. Smith the Joyner do make 12 formes, for the ser- 
vice of the church,” and that he be paid twenty shillings quarterly for 
cleaning, placing and removing the pulpit, table and other furnishings." 

The next business meeting was held Sunday, July 4th, at which 
time Ratcliffe’s salary was fixed at £50 per annum, “besides what the 
Counsell shall thinke fitt to Settle on him.”!* Smith the joiner was 
ordered to make a reading table and desk, and the “Prayers of the 
Church” were set for every Wednesday and Friday at seven in the 
morning in summer and nine in the winter. It was also agreed to request 
the council for permission to solicit donations for a church building.** 

Randolph wrote to the archbishop of Canterbury on August 2, 1686: 


our company increasing beyond the expectation of the govern- 
ment, wee now use the Exchange, and have ye Common Prayer 
& two sermons every Sunday, & at 7 o'clock in the morning on 
Wednesdays and frydays the whole service of the Church; and 
some Sundays 7 or 8 persons are in one days Baptised, and 
more would dayly be of our communion had wee but the com- 
pany and countenance of the President and the Council.** 


A short time later, Randolph again wrote to the archbishop, 
saying : 


We have at present 400 persons who are daily frequenters of 
our church, and as many more would come over to us, but 
some being tradesmen, others of mechanic professions, are 
threatened by the congregational men to be arrested by their 
creditors, or to be turned out of their work, if they offer to 
come to our church; under such discouragements we lie at 
present, and are forced to address your grace for relief.*® 


In August 1686, Sewall made three interesting comments in his 
diary : 


Aug. 5. Wm. Harris, the Bodies-maker, is buried, which is the 
first time I know of buried with the Common-Prayer Book 
in Boston. 


10F, W. P. Greenwood, A History of King’s Chapel, in Boston, the first 
; oe ge Church in New England, p. 23. Hereafter cited as Greenwood, King’s 
Chapel. 

11Greenwood, King’s Chapel, p. 24. 

12The council did not see fit to settle anything on him.—Foote, Annals, I, 44. 

13Foote, Annals, I, 45-46. 

14Randolph Papers, IV, 105. 

15Greenwood, King’s Chapel, p. 31. 
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Sabbath-day, Aug. 8. ’Tis said the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper is administered at the Town House. 

Aug. 21. Mr. Randolph and Bullivant were here, Mr. Ran- 
dolph mentioned a contribution towards building them a 
Church, and seemed to goe away displeased because I spake 
not up to it.’® 
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Friday, November 5, he recorded that “One Mr. Clark preaches 
at the Town-House. Speaks much against the Presbyterians in England 


Sir Edmund Andros became the first royal governor on December 
20, 1686, superseding President Dudley. A loyal Anglican, he was 
distressed over the limited church facilities provided for the worship of 
the governor and his staff. He determined to do something about the 


matter in view of his commission from King James II, a clause of which 
read : 


And for the greater ease and satisfaction of our loving subjects 
in the matters of religion, we do hereby will and command 
that liberty of conscience be allowed to all persons, and that 
such especially as shall be comformable to the rites of the Church 
of England be particularly countenanced and encouraged."* 


The new governor broached the matter of a more suitable place for 
worship to the Congregationalist ministers of Boston. They would in 
no way cooperate in anything concerning the Church of England. 
The story: 


Monday, Decr. 20, 1686. Governour Andros comes up in the 
Pinace. . . . It seems speaks to the Ministers in the Library 
about accomodations as to a Meeting-house, that might so 
contrive as one House might serve two Assemblies. 

Tuesday, Decr. 21. There is a meeting at Mr. Allen’s, of the 
Ministers and four of each congregation to consider what 
answer to give the Governour; and ‘twas agreed that could 
not with a good conscience consent that our Meeting-Houses 
should be made use of for Common-Prayer Worship. 

Decr. 22 . . . In the evening Mr. Mather and Willard thorowly 
discoursed his Excellency about the Meeting-Houses in great 
plainess, showing they could not consent. 


Satterday, Decr. 25. Governour goes to the Town-House to 
Service Forenoon and Afternoon a Red-Coat going on his right 
hand and Capt. George on the left.’® 


16Sewell, Diary, I, 146-147. 


17[bid., I, 156. Mr. Clark assisted Ratcliffe from November 1686 to April 7, 


18 Publications of the Historical Society of Massachusetts, II, 54. Hereafter 
cited as Pub. His. Soc. Mass. 
19Sewall, Diary, I, 159-163. 
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Thus the first celebration of Christmas in a churchly way at Boston was 
held in the Town House. 

Andros and Randolph were faithful supporters of the Stuarts, who 
believed in a strong monarchy and a state church. Both were honest 
and well-intentioned men, but their ideas and those of the colonial 
leaders were far apart.*® Andros had been a successful governor of 
New York. Randolph was particularly hated because of his part in the 
annulment of the first charter. Their prominence as officers of the 
royal government gave the Anglican congregation a quasi-official status, 
making it in the eyes of the Boston Congregationalists representative of 
all that their forebears had left England to escape half a century ago. 

Defeated in his attempt to secure by negotiation more adequate 
quarters for the worship of the Church of England, Governor Andros 
waited three months before taking the next step. During this time, he 
faithfully attended the services held in the Town House even on week- 
days. Then on March 22, 1687, he and Randolph made an inspection of 
the three Boston meeting-houses and took action. Wrote Sewall: 


The Governour sends Mr. Randolph for the keys to our 
Meetinghouse that may say prayers there. Mr. Eliot . . . and 
myself wait on his Excellency, show him that Land and House 
is not ours, and that we can’t consent to part with it to such 
use; exhibit an Extract of Mr. Norton’s Deed and how ’twas 
built by particular persons, as Hull, Oliver, £100 apiece, etc.** 


It was Holy Week and the governor was determined that a more 
suitable place for worship would be secured for the services of Good 
Friday and Easter. Wrote he: 


There being no place for service of the Church of England 
except in the Town House, which is not convenient before 
Easter. I asked the use of the South Meeting-house at Boston 
at 11 a. m. and 4 p. m., when we had the liturgy of the Church 
of England service, and the sacrament. I shall continue this for 
the present.** 


Of this use of the meeting house he attended, Sewall noted: 


The Governour has service in the South Meetinghouse. 
Goodm. Needham the Sexton though resolved to the Contrary, 
was prevailed upon to Ring the Bell and open the door at the 
Governour’s Command, one Smith and Hill, Joiner and Shoe- 
maker, being very busy about it.** 


20For this opinion of Andros, see Osgood, op. cit., III, 394; Walker, op. cit., 
p. 194. For this opinion of Randolph, see Foote, Annals, I, 56, 84. 

21Sewell, Diary, I, 171. 

22Calendar of State Papers, op. cit., 1685-1688, p. 350. 

23Sewall, Diary, I, 171. 
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With two congregations worshipping in the same building on Easter 
Day for the first time, it was to be expected that there would be some 
inconveniences : 


Governour and his retinue met in our Meetinghouse at Eleven ; 
broke off past two because of the Sacrament and Mr. Clark’s 
long sermon; now we are appointed to come % past one, so 
‘twas a sad Sight to see how full the Street was with people 


gazing and moving to and fro because had not entrance into 
the house.** 


On May 9, Captain Hamilton of the frigate Kingfisher died and 
was buried, May 17, by the chaplain of the frigate, from the South 
Meeting House with the Church of England service. The governor’s 
Redcoats and the eight companies of Boston militia attended.** 

Friction due to the overlapping of services continued until, on 
June 1, the South Meeting House members kept at Sewall’s house “a 
private fast . . . the occasion was . . . the difficult circumstances our 
Church in above others regarding the Church of England’s meeting 
in it.”*® Apparently matters improved after this, for on the twelfth of 
the same month he recorded that the Congregationalists had the “Lord’s 
Supper at the South Church. But the Church of England men go not to 
any other House; yet little hindrance to us save as to ringing the first 
Bell and Straightening the Deacons in removal of the Table.”?* 

Harvard College held its commencement on July 6, 1687, and 
Governor Andros was there. He insisted upon bringing Ratcliffe with 
him. At the governor’s demand, Ratcliffe was seated next to the presi- 
dent of the college, who, however, completely ignored the Boston 
clergyman.”* 

Early in February 1688, Lady Andros died, and the impressive 
funeral rites were held on the tenth of the month from the South Meet- 
ing House, with Ratcliffe officiating. Sewall, who was invited, wrote 
about the guard of soldiers from the home to the church, the six mourning 
women, the mourning cloth on the pulpit, and the candles and torches. 
He reported that Ratcliffe spoke on the text, “Cry, all flesh is grass.”** 

On March 24, 1688, Governor Andros issued the following 
commission : 


Pursuant to a resolve in council, I do hereby appoint and 
authorize you, Capt. Anthony Howard, Capt. William White, 


24Sewell, Diary, I, 172. 

25] bid., I, 176-177. 
26Sewell, Diary, I, 179-180. 
27] bid. 

28Foote, Annals, I, 345. 
29Sewall, Diary, I, 202-203. 
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and Mr. Thaddeus Mackerty, to ask and receive the free and 
voluntary contributions of any of the inhabitants of Boston, 
towards the building and erecting of a house or place of worship 
for the service of the Church of England.*° 


Aware that land was closely held in this tightly knit Puritan 
community, the members of the Church of England sent an emissary to 
Sewall on March 28 to feel out the possibilities for the purchase of 
a site: 


Capt. David spoke to me for Land to set a Church on. I told 
him could not, would not, put Mr. Cotton’s Land to such a 
use . . . Left me with Mr. Ratcliffe who spake to me for Land 
at Cottonhill for a Church which were going to build. I told 
him could not, first because I would not set up that which 
the People of N. E. came over to avoid; 2nd the land was en- 
tail’d. In after discourse I mentioned chiefly the Cross in 
Baptism, and Holy Dayes.** 


As all efforts to secure a building site proved fruitless, the friction 
between the two congregations meeting in the South Meeting House 
was renewed. In June 1688, Sewall and Captain Frary went to the office 
of the governor, where they had a hot dispute with him and Randolph 
over the length of the services, the proposed building of a place of wor- 
ship for the use of the Church of England, and their differences in 
general.** As in most of these discussions, the Congregationalists con- 
tended that they came from England to get away from the Established 
Church, while the Anglicans claimed the same right to religious ex- 
pression as the Congregationalists possessed. 

A little later there was a conflict over the grave of Edward Lilley, 
one of the subscribers to the building fund of the proposed church. 
Captain Frary attempted to prevent Ratcliffe from reading the burial 
office from the Book of Common Prayer. The Rev. Joshua Moody, 
assistant at the First Church at Boston, wrote to Increase Mather 
about the affair: 


I hinted to Capt. Sewall the story about Deacon Fraery con- 
vented and bound over with surities for forbidding Ratcliffe to 
read Common Prayer at the grave of old Lilly. The relations 
desired Capt. Frary to speak, and had requested the parson to 
forbear beforehand, when at the House. But he went on, and 
being hindered complained to Justice Lidget, Foxcroft, and 
Bullivant, who so treated Mr. Fraery. Now when the deceased 


80Mass. His. Soc. Colls., Third Series, I, 84. 
81Sewall, Diary, I, 207. 
bid., I, 217-218. 
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did not desire it** and left the buriall to the Executors and they 
forbade it, meethinks it should not bee imposed, and what a 
case we are allin. King, the Attorney, saith it will cost him 100 
mark, and that he is bound to do his duty (I mean Ratcliffe is) 
and the King’s Proclamation will not relieve him. Captain 
Frary is bound to the good behaviour . . . What does the 
proclamation for liberty of conscience doe, if such impositions 
are allowed. This is a very tremendous thing to us. And the 
shutting up shops on Christmas Day, and driving the Master out 
of the school on Christmas Holydaies are very grievous.** 


Frustrated in their efforts to secure a site for a building by purchase, 
the Church of England members finally had conveyed to them by the 
Governor and Council a part of the corner of the old burying ground. 
The money being in hand, work was commenced, and on October 16, 
1688, Sewall noted, “‘the Ground sills for the Church are laid, the stone 
foundation being finished.” The next day he added, “a great part of the 
Church is raised.”** To pay for the little wooden building, proudly 
styled “King’s Chapel,” a total of £259 9s was contributed by ninety- 
six residents of the colony. The remainder of the cost was borne by 
Governor Andros who gave £30, Colonel Francis Nicholson who con- 
tributed £20. The chapel was plain on the exterior and lacked pews 
within, but it had a “pulpit cushion with fringe, tassel, and silk.’”’** 


Just before Easter 1689, news reached Boston of the landing of 
William of Orange in England at the invitation of the English parliament. 
Governor Andros called upon the people of Massachusetts to support 
the Stuarts, but instead, a few days later, on April 18, the drums beat to 
arms, militia from the countryside poured into Boston, and a revolution 
took place. 


About ten they were come to the middle of the Town, where 
they seized Justice Bullivant, Justice Foxcroft, Captain Ravens- 
croft, & after sometime forc’t themselves into Captain White’s 
house whom they also apprehended & with the former con- 
veyed to the prison . . . By eleven having secured most of the 
Church of England (who were the only persons sought for), 
except some few, who were gone to the Governour in the 
fort.*? 


33In view of the deceased’s contribution to the building fund for the proposed 
church, there is reason for believing he had given Ratcliffe some indication of his 
desire in spite of this contrary opinion. The decision of the justices would seem to 
justify this conclusion. 

34W. H. Whitmore, ed., The Andros Tracts, II, 65-66n39. Hereafter cited as 
The Andros Tracts. 

35Sewell, Diary, I, 231-232. 

86Perry, History, I, 185. 

87Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 56. 
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Later in the day, Andros and Randolph with the other gentlemen 
in the fort surrendered, and the next day the frigate Rose was given up 
and dismantled. The leader of the insurgents in the capture of the fort 
was John Nelson, a member of the congregation of King’s Chapel.** 

Ratcliffe escaped imprisonment, but was not allowed to visit Andros 
in prison, and was hindered and obstructed in the discharge of his duties. 
The Congregationalist ministers “by all ways and means possible, as 
well in their Pulpits as private Discourses, endeavor’d to asperse, calu- 
minate, and defame’’** the members of the Church of England, going so 
far that “one of the Preachers was for cutting the throats of all the 
Established Church & then (said he very religiously), wee shall never 
bee troubled with them again.’’*° 

The burial of Major Anthony Howard, one of the fund-raising 
committee for the chapel, in the churchyard by the chapel in a grave 
prepared according to the directions in his will, was prevented by the 
interference of Joshua Moody of the First Church.*t The little chapel 
was daubed with mud and threatened with destruction, but escaped with 
nothing worse than windows damaged to the extent of £5 10s.* 

At this time, Increase Mather published a pamphlet entitled A Brief 
Discourse concerning the Unlawfulness of Common Prayer Worship 
and of Laying the Hand on and Kissing the Book in Swearing, in which 
he denounced the use of the Book of Common Prayer as popish and 
heathenish, declaring it could not be practised without sin.** Randolph 
wrote that it, “renders all of us of that church obnoxious to the Common 
People who account us Papists & treat us accordingly.’’** 

Although some of its members were still in prison, the little chapel 
was formally opened on June 30, 1689, with Ratcliffe and the Rev. 
Samuel Myles conducting the services.** Myles, the son of a Baptist 
preacher at Swansea and a graduate of Harvard in the class of 1684, 
had been a teacher at Charlestown. He had recently returned from 
England where he had been ordered a deacon in the Church of England.*® 

Within a short time of the opening of the chapel, Ratcliffe returned 
to England, a disbursement having been made from the chapel funds of 
£11 4s 8d “for the accomodation of Mr. Ratcliffe for his voyage home.’’*7 

88Foote, Annals, I, 179. 

389The Andros Tracts, II, 211. 

40Ch. His. Colls. Mass., p. 61. 

*1S¢e above, Footnote No. 33, for a previous incident of this sort. 


42Foote, Annals, I, 106. 
43Herbert L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century, II, 


44Randolph Papers, IV, 270. 
45Greenwood, King’s Chapel, p. 50. 
46Perry, History, I, 190. 
47Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 371. 
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Upon the young deacon, Samuel Myles, devolved the task of continuing 
the life of the little congregation so precariously placed in an unfriendly 
land. 

The accession of William and Mary to the throne of England had 
been proclaimed in Boston on May 26, 1689, and shortly after assuming 
charge, Myles and his wardens, Francis Foxcroft and Samuel Ravens- 
croft, sent an “humble address” to the king in which they expressed their 


“great horrour and amazement” at the recent disturbance in Boston, 
adding : 


Our Church by their Rage and Fury having been greatly hurt 
and Damnified, and dayly Threatened to be pulled down and 
destroyed ; our Minister hindered and Obstructed in the Dis- 
charge of his Duty and Office; and we now put under the 
burden of most excessive Rates and Taxes to support the 
interest of a Disloyal prevailing Party amongst us, who under 
the pretents of the Publick good Design nothing but Ruine and 
Destruction to us and the whole Country. 

. . . and since your Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
have Particular Regard to the Religion of the Church of 
England, so we hope that small branch thereof which hath but 
lately Sprung forth in this Remote part of the World, will not 
want your Majesties favour and Countenance that it may grow : 
up and Flourish and bring Fruits of Religion and Loyalty to : 
the honor of Almighty God, and the Promotion and Increase of i 
Your Majesties interest and service.** 


Without ever ceasing its steady round of services, the little chapel 
gradually recovered, and in due time equipped itself with benches, Bibles, 
Prayer Books and “singing psalms for the poorer sort of the Church.” 
The poor were cared for, and “plaisters and phisick” were provided for 
the sick.*® 

But not without objection, for, in the election sermon of 1690, 
Cotton Mather, obviously referring to the chapel, said: 


Let all mankind know, That we came into the wilderness, 
because we would worship God without Episcopacy, that 
Common Prayer, and those unwarrantable Ceremonies, which 
the Land of our Father’s Sepulchres, has been defiled with. . . . 
Let us not so much as Touch the Unclean Thing, or hide so 
much as a Rag or Pin of a Babylonish Garment with us.°° 


48The Andros Tracts, II, 30-31. 
49Foote, Annals, I, 110-111. 
50Edmund F. Slafter, John Checkly, or the Evolution of Religious Toleration 

in Massachusetts Bay, 1719-1774, with a Memoir, I, 23-24. Hereafter cited as 

Slafter, Checkley 
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Presumably summing up this and others of Mather’s sermons, 
Myles wrote on December 12, 1690: 


Young Mr. Mather informs the people that the reason for our 
calamities is permitting the little chapel for the Church of 
England among us. It is insufferable for it to stand, according 
to him, though it is battered and shattered most lamentably 
already." 


In 1691, King William III issued to Massachusetts its second 
charter, which provided that liberty of conscience should be enjoyed 
by all Christians, except papists, who should inhabit or reside within 
the province. It abolished the old church membership requirement for 
freemen, but put in a property qualification which still restricted to a 
minority the right to vote. By a series of laws enacted the first five 
years under this charter, the old alliance between the Congregational 
churches and the government was for all practical purposes continued.*? 

In 1692, Myles went to England to obtain help for the chapel, and 
in his absence the services were carried on by the Rev. Simon Smith 
until July 16, 1693, and then by the Rev. George Hatton.** In 1693, 
Sir Francis Wheeler and the officers of his fleet put into Boston to 
recruit for the attack on Quebec. They contributed liberally to the 


chapel, permitting the purchase of pews in place of the benches, and 
silver vessels for the Holy Communion.** 

Apparently Hatton did not please everyone, for Thomas Coram,** 
writing to the archbishop of Canterbury to request the establishment of 
an Anglican college at Cambridge, added : 


That in the years 1693 and 1694 and some time after there was 
but one Minister of the Church of England in all the Inhabited 
part of the English Empire in America . . . from Virginia 
Northward . . . The said Minister whose name was Mr. 
Hatton, was a very worthless Man, he resided at Boston and 
was utterly unfit to Gaine or Reconile to the Church such Des- 
centors so inveterate against it; but he was far from ever 
attempting to do so, for he would frequently on Saturday 
nights set up and play at Cards all or the greatest part of the 
Night in company with an Irish Butcher and an Irish Barber, & 
another or more of such his acquaintance, whereby he was 
usually so much disordered which prevented him from officiating 
the next day at Church which gave its numerous enemies great 


51Calendar of State Papers, op. cit., 1689-1692, p. 369. 

52Reed, Church and State, pp. 22-30. 

53Foote, Annals, I, 113. 

54Foote, Annals, I, 113. 

58Thomas Coram (1668-1751) was a self-made English merchant, colonizer, 
philanthropist and an ardent Anglican. He spent ten years (1693-1703) in 
Massachusetts.—Dictionary of National Biography, IV, 434-435. 
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opportunities to ridicule against it, and those few Inhabitants of 
the large Town of Boston who were desirous to , to Church 
were very often disappointed & greatly discourag: 


During his absence of four years in England, Myles was advanced 
to the priesthood,®’ and received numerous gifts for the chapel, including 
communion vessels in silver, cushions, altar cloths, Bibles, surplices, 
Prayer Books and religious pamphlets. The king gave £100 per annum 
for an assistant minister or lecturer, and a valuable library. Myles 
returned to Boston, July 4, 1696.°* 

William Vesey, a native of Braintree and a Harvard graduate, and 
the son of strongly Anglican parents, preached on July 26, 1696, in 
King’s Chapel prior to his departure for England. After his ordination, 
he went to New York where he was the first rector of Trinity Church.*® 

In 1696, there was a French Hugenot church in Boston, presumably 
a continuation of the work begun in 1685, with the Rev. Peter Daillé in 
charge. He had been ordained by the bishop of London, and at one 
time help was sought for him from the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts.*°° A member of the South Church attended 
the French Church on Christmas Day and received the Holy Communion. 
Pressed by Sewall and others, he admitted that it was “his Conscience to 
go to the Church of England, and had sin’d in staying away from it so 
long.”** About two weeks later, he was “cast out of the Church for his 
contumacy in refusing to hear the Church, and his contemptuous be- 
havious against the same, and Mr. Willard the pastor.”’* 

But the keeping of Christmas made an impression upon the youth 
at least, for on December 25, 1697, Sewall wrote: 


Snowy day: Shops are open, and Carts and sleds come to Town 
with Wood and Fagots as formerly, save what abatement may 
be allowed on account of the wether . . . I took occasion to 
dehort mine from Christmas-keeping, and charge them to for- 
bear . . . Joseph tells me that most of the Boys went to 
Church yet he went not. 


56Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 65-66. 

5™Myles celebrated the Holy Communion in King’s Chapel for the first time 
after his return from England in 1696; his ordination to the priesthood is inferred 
from this fact—Perry, History, I, 190. Myles signed the warrant for the King’s 
Bounty on February 28, 1695 /96 amie HistoricaAL MAGAZINE OF THE PROTESTANT 
Episcopa, CHURCH, XVI (1947), 342, 346. 

58Foote, Annals, I, 121 

59°William S. Pattee, A History of Old Braintree and Quincy, p. 246-247. 
Concerning Vesey’s Anglican background, see Morgan Dix, History of Trinity 
Church in the City of New York, I, 87, 98-105. 

60Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 81, 

61Sewall, Diary, I, 491. 

627 bid., I, 492. 
63Sewall, Diary, I, 466. 
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After Myles’ return, Hatton went to Rhode Island. The bishop 
of London made two appointments to the position of assistant minister 
at the chapel. The first died on the way over, the second was aboard a 
ship that was driven by storms to the Barbadoes, where he died. Finally, 
on March 4, 1699, the Rev. Christopher Bridge arrived in Boston to 
fill the post. 

Richard Cooke, earl of Bellomont, and “Captain Generall and 
Governour in Chief of His Majestie’s Province of the Massachusetts Bay. 
New York and New Hampshire,” arrived at Boston, May 26, 1699, and 
was enthusiastically received by his fellow-churchmen. Within a short 
time he died in New York.® 

On Easter Monday, 1699, the parish of King’s Chapel elected John 
Endicott and William Hobby as wardens; and for the first time, vestry- 
men: Francis Foxcroft, Thaddeus Mackarty, Thomas Newton, Giles 
Dyer, Benqamin Mountfort, John Cooke, Savill Simpson, Edward Lyle 
and Edward Turfrey. There were two clergymen, Samuel Myles and 
Christopher Bridge, and a congregation of six hundred, of whom one 
hundred and twenty were communicants.®* 

So closed the seventeenth century, with King’s Chapel in Boston 
the only place of worship for members of the Church of England within 
the province of Massachusetts. 

In Samuel Myles, a native son of Massachusetts, and John Nelson, 
a leader in the revolt of 1689, and later a warden of the chapel (1705- 
1707) ,°" are evidences that the congregation of King’s Chapel had sent 
down roots in American soil, even though many of its prominent mem- 
bers were officials of the royal government. 

64Perry, History, I, 193-194. 
65Foote, Annals, I, 140. 


hid., I, 133. 
67Foote, Annals, I, 179. 


Chapter 6 


The S. P. G. Infiltrates Massachusetts 
1701-1722 


N event of significance for the missionary work of the Church of 
England in all parts of the world, and notably for Massachusetts, 
occurred June 16, 1701, when King William III granted a charter to a 
new body corporate to be known as the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The Rev. Dr. Thomas Bray, who had 
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spent the previous year in Maryland, was the chief promoter of this 
organization." 

To gain exact information regarding the state of the Church in the 
American colonies, the Society sent out in April, 1702, the Rev. George 
Keith and the Rev. Patrick Gordon to visit the different colonies. They 
arrived at Boston, June 11, and the next day Keith wrote to the Society 
of the kind reception given them by Myles and Bridge.” 

Governor Joseph Dudley had come over on the same ship with 
Keith and they became friends, so that Dudley had Keith officiate at his 
inauguration.* Gordon went to Jamaica, Long Island, where he fell 
sick and died within a few weeks.* The Rev. John Talbot, chaplain of 
the Centurion on which Keith came over, had become enthusiastic over 
the work of the Society, and Keith secured his appointment as his 
co-worker in the place of Gordon.° 

The two Sundays following his arrival, Keith preached in King’s 
Chapel,® and on the third Sunday Talbot preached. Keith’s first sermon 
at Boston, in which he said, 


“Whosoever denies or disowns her [the Church of England] 
as too many do of various sorts, do show themselves to be 
undutiful Children, unless they can prove her to be degenerate, 
which I am well persuaded they can never do,” 


was printed there. It started a controversy with Increase Mather, which 
extended to several pamphlets on either side. Wednesday, July 1, Keith, 
Talbot and Bridge attended the commencement of Harvard College. 
Keith also objected in print to some of the assertions made by Samuel 
Williard, president of Harvard, in his commencement address, and this 
started another short pamphlet war.’ 

In July and August, Keith and Talbot travelled extensively in New 
England, visiting various communities and preaching whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. Keith, a former Quaker, made a practice of attending 
Quaker meetings, and always claimed the right to be heard with 


1C, F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G.: an Historical Account of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1701-1900, pp. 
3-6, 933. Hereafter cited as Pascoe, S. P. G. Hereafter referred to in the text 
as the Society. Not to be confused with the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England, an earlier body chartered under Puritan auspices. 

2Ibid., pp. 9-10. See also, “The Journal of the Rev. George Keith, 1702-1704,” 
ed. by E. L. Pennington, in Historical MAGAZINE OF THE EPpiscopaL CHURCH, 
XX (1951), 377-402. 

3Osgood, op. cit., II, 36. 

4McConnell, op. cit., p. 101. 

5Anderson, Colonial Church, III, 227-228; Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 117. 

®During the reign of Queen Anne, the chapel was known as “Queen’s Chapel.”— 
Greenwood, King’s Chapel, p. 61. 

7Foote, Annals, I, 153-154; Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 117-120. 
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varying results. In Massachusetts the two visited Lynn, Salisbury, 


Salem, Newbury, Little Compton, Swansea, Hampton and other 
places.*® 


Of the reception they received Keith wrote: 


In all the places where we travelled and preached we found 
the people generally well affected to the Doctrine that we 
preached among them, and they did generally join with us 
decently in the Liturgy, and Publick Prayer, and Administran- 
tion of the Holy Sacraments, after the Usage of the Church of 
England, as we had Occasion to use them. 
And where Ministers were wanting, (as there was wanting in 
many places) the People earnestly desired us to present their 
request to the Honorable Society, to send Ministers to 
them... 
Besides the general Succes we had, (praised be God for it,) 
both in our Preaching, and much and frequent Conference with 
People of diverse Persuasions, many of which had been wholly 
strangers to the Way of the Church of England; who, after 
they had observed it in the Public Prayers and reading the 
Lessons out of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and the Manner of Administration of Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper, were greatly affected with it, and some of them 
declared their great Satisfaction and Esteem they had of the 
Solemn and edifying manner of our Worship and Administra- 


tion far above whatever they could observe other ways of wor- 
ship known to them.® 


In his report to the Society, Keith stated that there were only three 
: Anglican churches in all New England: one in Boston, a newly- 
organized congregation at Newport, Rhode Island, “and another in 
Braintry which has no Minister.”*° Colonel Vesey of Braintree had 
held services in his home; his son William," had entered the Episcopal 

' ministry prior to Keith’s coming and was now the rector of Trinity 
Church, New York;?* and now Braintree and Swansea appealed to the 

Society for missionaries, and Little Compton declared its desire to Keith. 
Governor Lewis Morris of New Jersey, an enthusiastic Anglican, 
wrote to the Society telling of Keith’s labors, and added: 


Braintree should be minded: it is in the heart of New England 
and a larned and sober man would do great good, and encourage 
the other towns to desire the like. If the Church can be settled 
in New England it pulls up schisme in America by the roots, 


8Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 120-128. 
®Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 129. 
10Reed, Church and State, p. 155. 

11S¢e above, Chapter 5, Footnote No. 59. 
12Pattee, op. cit., p. 246. 
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that being the fountain that supplyes with infectious streams 
the rest of America.’* 


He also included in his letter an extract from a letter from Boston, 
probably from Talbot, saying: 


I have preacht three severall Sundays at Brayntry, a town ten 
miles hence, where we had the first time about 30, the 2nd time 
about 50, and the 3rd about 60 hearers, above 3% of them were 
marry’d persons & of good fashion & repute & well resolved to 
encourage a Church of England ministry.** 


The Society answered these requests by sending out the Rev. Wil- 
liam Barclay, who settled in Braintree late in 1702. He received “an 
annual encouragement of £50 and a gratuity of £25.” Apparently 
discouraged by conditions in Massachusetts, he returned to England in 
1704, but not before organizing a parish at Braintree with wardens and 
vestrymen.'® During his brief stay, Barclay visited Swansea, and, thus 
encouraged, the Church people there again applied to the Society for a 
missionary on February 23, 1703. Samuel Myles came to Braintree for 
occasional services, and Captain John Brown read the offices on Sundays 
for some years.*® 

In 1703, Christopher Bridge returned to England without securing 
permission from the bishop of London. Apparently he and Myles had 
had a difference of opinion, for in January, 1704, Myles wrote to the 
Society suggesting that Bridge not be returned to Boston. On his way 
to England, Bridge carried with him a letter from Myles to someone in 
England which he improperly opened. He sent a copy of this letter to 
the bishop of London, who severely censured him for his action. Upon 
Bridge’s return to Boston in 1705, the difference between him and Myles 
was amicably settled, but the bishop of London was not satisfied, so in 
September, 1706, Bridge went to Narragansett, Rhode Island.1* 

During the winter of 1707-1708, John Talbot made another mis- 
sionary tour in Massachusetts, and reported much Church interest at 
Marblehead.** A number of people there wrote the Society and the 
bishop of London requesting a minister and promising to build a 
church."*@ At this time, the inhabitants of Freetown voted to apply to 

18Ch. Hist. Colls, Mass., pp. 72-73. 
14] bid. 
15Pattee, op. cit., pp. 246-247. This makes Christ Church, Quincy, the oldest 


Episcopal Church in Massachusetts, as King’s Chapel, Boston, turned Unitarian 
in 1787. 

16Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 73-74. 

17Foote, Annals, I, 160-169. 

18Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 463. 

18aHumphreys, op. cit., p. 329. 
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the bishop of London for a missionary, but the selectmen were not in 
favor, and the General Court appointed a Congregationalist minister for 
the town.’® However, Myles was aware of the interest of the people in 
this part of the province for an Anglican minister, and in December 1708 
he wrote to the Society suggesting a minister for Braintree or Swansea 
instead of an assistant for King’s Chapel.*° The Society saw the matter 
differently, and early in 1709 the Rev. Henry Harris arrived as assis- 
tant at the chapel.** 

About this time, a Mr. Bartlett was ministering for a short time at 
Braintree but nothing is known concerning him.?? On September 1, 
1710, the Church people at Braintree wrote to the bishop of London de- 
fending themselves against the charge that they were only pretending to 
seek the Church of England and would soon weary of it in these words: 


We trust also that we have the witness of men as Mr. Bridge, 
Mr. Talbot, Mr. Barclay, & Mr. Bartlett, which can all say 
with what outward demonstration of sincerity, we worshipped 
God in the way of the Church of England & how glad we were 
of it, and desirous to obtain it: & Mr. Vesey, Minister of the 
Church of N. York, when he was a youth can say that he with 
his parents & many more were communicants of the Church of 
England & that in their Family at Braintree Divine Service 
was daily read.** 


About 1709, the Rev. James Honeyman of Newport, Rhode Island, 
began to hold regular services and lectures on weekdays for the people 
of Little Compton and Riverton who were interested in the Church of 
England. 


Upon petition of the proprietors, the Town Council of Boston voted 
to King’s Chapel an additional fifteen feet on the north side and ten feet 
on the east side of its original plot. The following year the chapel was 
enlarged to twice its former size.** 

Late in 1711, the pleas of the Church people at Braintree were 


answered when the Rev. Thomas Eager arrived from England. The 
following summer he wrote to the Society: 


This whole province has been very much disturbed on the 
account of my coming to this place, and accordingly have not 
failed to affront and abuse me whenever they meet me; aethist 
and papist are the best language I can get from them. 


19Reed, Church and State, p. 157. 
20Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 83. 
21Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 381. 
22Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 659. 

28] bid., p. 84. 

24Reed, Church and State, p. 157. 
25Foote, Annals, I, 198-205. 
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He adds that there are two impediments to the growth of his con- 
gregation: (1) “That the members of our Church are constrained to pay 
taxes to the support of the Independent ministers,” and (2) “the want 
of a place of worship.” He reported visiting Swansea and Little Comp- 
ton, but found no Church people there.** An attempt to secure relief 
from the taxes was refused by the General Court on June 2, 1713, on a 
technicality.?* 

For some years prior to 1711, there had been a disagreement be- 
tween two groups at Newbury regarding the building of a meeting 
house. That year John Bridger, his majesty’s surveyor of the woods, 
advised one group to conform to the Church of England, and to finish 
their building, which the General Court had ordered stopped. Henry 
Harris of King’s Chapel visited these people several times for services 
and had more than three hundred in attendance. He provided them 
with a dozen Prayer Books.** This caused a brief pamphlet war be- 
tween Harris and Increase Mather over their respective modes of 
worship.” In January 1712, this Newbury group petitioned the bishop 
of London for a minister. They also petitioned Governor Dudley for 
relief from taxes towards the support of “the dissenting teacher.”*? 
The bishop of London replied favorably, and Gen. Francis Nicholson, 
acting as commissary for the Society, sent the Rev. John Lambton, 
chaplain of H. M. S. Phoenix, to Newbury." He arrived November 14, 
1712, and reported : 


Upon my arrival in Newbury I found a handsome building 
raised & finished at the sole cost and expense of the Inhabitants 
in that place for the service of Almighty God according to the 
way of worship, prescribed in our excellent Church. There is 
a considerable auditory every Sabbath Day to the number of 
200 and upwards.*? 


His success apparently annoyed the Congregationalists, for Christo- 
pher Toppan wrote to Cotton Mather, November 28, 1712, of the work 
of Lambton : 


Perceiving that some of the ceremonies were camels too big for 
them at first to swallow, he told them they should be left to their 


26Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 91-93. 

27Sewall, Diary, II, 337. 

28Foote, Annals, I, 254. 

29] bid., I, 273-277. 

80Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 109-110. General Francis Nicholson was com- 
mander in chief of British forces fin the campaign against Canada—1710-12. He 
was governor general of Nova tia in 1713. See Dictionary of American 
Biography. | 

81Batchelder, Eastern Diocese,,I, 431-435. 

82] bid., I, 434. 
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liberty as to kneeling at the Sacrament, baptising with the sign 
of the Cross, and so forth. This has been wonderfully taking 
with them, and a great means to encourage them in their 
factious proceedings.** 


Although Governor Dudley wrote to the justices of the peace at 
Newbury that in his opinion the Church people there ought to be ex- 
cused from taxes for the support of the Congregationalist minister, he 
was ignored and the taxing continued. Several men had property 
seized for taxes when they refused to pay, and Thomas Brown was 
imprisoned. John Bridger gathered full information about the whole 
matter and sent it to Gen. Francis Nicholson who forwarded it to 
London.** 


Gen. Nicholson employed counsel for the Church people at Newbury 
from his own fortune, and the west precinct of Newbury registered its 
understanding of the situation by voting April 2, 1714, “to free all those 
persons that are or shall be for the Episcopal way of worship in ye 
Precinct from paying any rates to the maintenance of ye ministry amongst 

When petitions for relief from taxes were sent to Governor Dudley, 
he made recommendations to the local justices favoring such relief, but 
such were often ignored. In writing to the bishop of London and to the 
Society, Dudley led them to believe that he had taken steps for per- 
manent relief. This prevented more effective relief measures being taken 
both in England and in Massachusetts.** 

Sometime in 1713 the congregation of King’s Chapel heard through 
Gen. Nicholson that the Society had proposed to Queen Anne that con- 
sideration be given to the idea of sending a bishop to the “plantations in 
America.” Letters were sent to both the Society and the Queen express- 
ing approval, “since nothing can tend more to make religion flourish 
among us.”*? At this time the congregation of the chapel consisted of 
about eight hundred souls. Nothing came of these plans for an 
American episcopate. 


King’s Chapel was bequeathed an organ in 1714 by Thomas Brattle, 
a successful Boston merchant. Although a nonconformist—his brother 
was the pastor of the Brattle Street Congregational Church—he had 
great respect for the Church of England. This innovation was con- 


33Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 659-660. 

84Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 97-113. 

85This order also included the Quakers, who were struggling with the same 
problem.—Reed, Church and State, p. 166. 

36Reed, Church and State, p. 168. 

87Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 383-387. 
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sidered unseemly by the Puritans, but it attracted many of the younger 
generation to the services at the chapel.** 

Early in 1714, Thomas Eager, who had proved to be an unfortunate 
choice, left Braintree, and was replaced by the Rev. Henry Lucas.** 
That same year, upon the death of Queen Anne, King George I came to 
the throne of Great Britain. An address of loyalty was sent to him 
from Boston “signed by the members of the Church at Boston, New- 
berry and Marblehead.”*° 

A group of churchmen at Marblehead notified Gen. Nicholson on 
November 27, 1714, that they had formed a Church society, raised 
funds, and built a church “48 foot square . . . the Tower being 50 foot 
from the Ground & 17 foot square. And we designe the Spire 53 foot 
above the Tower.”*! They also petitioned the Society to send them 
“a Minister . . . with all convenient speed, with the usual salary 
allowed their Missionaries.”*? Of the thirty-three contributors to the 
building fund, twenty-nine were sea-captains. Most of the building 
materials came from England, the reredos being brought out entire. 3 
The cornerstone was laid September 2, 1714.** The Rev. William Shaw i 
arrived to take charge of this new church, July 20, 1715. 

John Lambton having left Newbury, Henry Lucas was transferred 
there in 1715. Wrote he of his arrival : i 


I found the Church broken open the people at variance & one 
of their teachers possest the pulpit every Sunday, the next 
morning the ornaments were restored with the books, & I did 
my duty... 

I have not had above 20 communicants yet but the number will 
be greater, when the people are settled. I administer the Lord’s 
Supper every first Sunday of the month, & give them, the 
Thursday before, a suitable lecture. The number of dissenters 
is great, I know not any profest Papists, or Heathens and 
Infidels we have but a few, there are 26 families or the greatest 
part of them that profess themselves of the Ch of England & 
we have generally upwards of 100 at Ch & it increases.** 


The Rev. Peter Daille, the episcopally ordained minister of the 
French Hugenot Church at Boston, died in 1715,** and although the 
congregation struggled on, it ceased in 1748.: 


38Foote, Annals, I, 208-212. 

397 bid., I, 224-225. 

407 bid., I, 238. 

41Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 113-114. 

42Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 462. 

43Edward F. Rines, Old Historic Churches of America, p. 50. 
44Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 116. 

45] bid., pp. 117-118. 
46Perry, History, II, 426. 
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William Tailor, lieutenant governor of Massachusetts, reported to 
the Society, August 20, 1716, in response to a query, that “we have but 
4 Gentlemen of the clergy of the Ch of England in this Government 
whereof there is but 2 missionaryes, & I think . . . in all respects well 
affected to the present constitution & bear great affection & zeal to his 
Majesty King George.’’*” 

The Rev. William Guy arrived at Boston in June, 1717, on his way 
to Narragansett. He also had charge of Tiverton, Freetown and Little 
Compton in Massachusetts. James Honeyman was ordered to with- 
draw from this field.** William Shaw at Marblehead became discouraged 
and left in 1718, and the church people there petitioned the Society for a 
replacement.*® He arrived that same year in the person of the Rev. 
David Mossom. William Guy left Narragansett in 1719, causing Tiver- 
ton, Freetown and Little Compton again to revert to the care of the 
faithful Honeyman.*° 

John Bridger reported to the Society, August 23, 1720, that Henry 
Lucas at Newbury had died.** No unusual circumstances are related in 
his letter, but Sewall recorded in his diary: 


‘Tis said Mr. Lucas, the Church of England minister, cut his 
own throat at Newbury. However, the minister at Marblehead 


set a good face on it, had the corpse carried into the Church and 
preached a funeral sermon.*? 


The Rev. James MacSparran arrived early in 1721 to take charge 
of Narragansett, and also “to officiate as opportunity shall offer, at 
Bristol, Freetown, Swansey, and Little Compton, where there are many 
people, members of the Church of England destitute of a minister.”** 
Honeyman worked with him.** 


After temporary care by David Mosson, Queen Anne’s Chapel, 
Newbury, came under the Rev. Matthias Plant, who arrived from Eng- 
land, April 24, 1721. He was favorably received and recorded his 
impression of Newbury as follows: 


I find both my people, and others, the Inhabitants very civil, 
and indeed kind to me, several not belonging to my Church 
contributing something to me: and tho’ my Place is reckoned 


47Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 120. 
48Reed, Church and State, p. 158; Humphreys, op. cit., pp. 325-326. 
49Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 130-131. 
50Humphreys op. cit., 326. 
51Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 134. 
52Sewel, Diary, III, 260. 
53William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Episcopal Pulpit, p. 44. 
Hereafter cited as Sprague, Episcopal Pulpit. 
54Reed, Church and State, p. 159. 
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the smallest, I must confess, that the Love I have for the People, 
and the truly good Will, and extraordinary Civility and Kind- 
ness I receive from them, makes me esteem my place as inferior 
to none.** 


His congregation amounted to nearly two hundred souls, and his salary 
was £60 per annum. 

Governor Shute, Lieutenant Governor Wentworth and “some other 
gentlemen” attended services at the chapel at Newbury May 28, 1721, 
which encouraged Plant very much.*® When an attempt was made to F 
tax the Episcopalians at Newbury and Marblehead, Governor Shute ; 
issued an order to the local authorities that no taxes “for any other 
public worship” were to be laid on them.*’ The same thing probably 
occurred at Bristol also. The local authorities ignored the governor’s 
order, and several in Marblehead were fined, and twelve in Bristol 
imprisoned.** 

In answer to earnest appeals to the Society, the Rev. James Orem 
arrived in Bristol early in 1722, where a church had been already built. 
He also had charge of Freetown, Tiverton, Swansea and Little Comp- 
ton.°** He stayed a year only, and the following year the Rev. John 
Usher assumed charge and served until his death in 1775.°° 

After twenty years, during which its missionaries only entered 
communities that had requested a Church of England ministry, the 
Society had three clergymen at work outside the city of Boston: David 
Mossom at Marblehead, Matthias Plant at Newbury, and James Orem 
at Bristol. In addition there was an organized congregation at Brain- 
tree, and services were held with some degree of regularity at Freetown, 
Swansea, Tiverton and Little Compton. 

Progress was slow, taxation for the support of Congregational 
churches and ministers being the chief obstacle. In spite of the fact that 
religious toleration had existed in England since 1689, the Congrega- 
tionalists of Massachusetts, led by Cotton Mather® and others, assumed 
that while the Toleration Act protected them from the Established 
Church, it did not obligate them to show toleration to others in 
Massachusetts. 


55Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 438. 
56Foote, Annals, I, 268n1. 
57Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 439-440, 465-466. 
58Reed, Church and State, pp. 170-171; Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 320. 

58aHumphreys, op. cit., pp. 331-332. 

59Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 319, 327. 

6°Cotton Mather in the Election Sermon of 1693: “You may by laws not only 
protect but Encourage that Religion which is the General Profession of the 
Country.”—Reed, Church and State, p. 22. 
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Chapter 7 


Attack and Counter-Attack 
1722-1735 


N Thursday, September 13, 1722, the day after the annual com- 

mencement of Yale College, New England Congregationalism 
received a severe blow. Seven prominent ministers of Connecticut, led 
by Timothy Cutler, president of the college, gathered in the college 
library where they notified the assembled trustees, in writing, that 
“some of us doubt the validity, and the rest of us are more fully persuaded 
of the invalidity of the Presbyterian ordination, in opposition to the 
Episcopal.” Upon receipt of the news, a fast was held in “Old North” 
Meeting House, Boston, on September 25, and after a sermon by Cotton 
Mather, “Dr. I. Mather pray’d; much bewailed the Conecticut 
Apostacie.’”? 

Early the next month, a public meeting and debate, with Governor 
Gurdon Saltonstall presiding, was held between these seven and the 
trustees assisted by other Puritan ministers. Three of the seven con- 
tinued in their old allegiance at the conclusion, but Cutler, James 
Wetmore, Samuel Johnson and Daniel Brown persisted in their view 
of the necessity of episcopal ordination. On October 17, the resigna- 
tions of Cutler as president and Brown as tutor were accepted by the 
trustees, while Johnson and Wetmore resigned their churches.® 

Cutler and Johnson had been brought to this decision after study- 
ing the Book of Common Prayer and various theological books. They 
had discussed the matter with the others for some time. Conversation 
had been held with the Rev. George Pigot, rector of Stratford.* Also 
acquainted with some of these men was John Checkley of Boston.® 
Checkley, who kept a book store, or as his enemies called it a “Toy 
Shop” at “the sign of the Crown and Blue Gate, over against the West 
End of the Town House,”® was an ardent Anglican and a rugged indi- 
vidualist. He was one of the small band of intellectuals behind the 
publication of The New England Courant, to the first three issues of 
which he contributed.” 


1Eben Edwards Beardsley, The History of the Episcopal Church in Connecti- 
cut from the Settlement of the Colony to the Death of Bishop Seabury, p. 38. 
Hereafter cited as Beardsley, Connecticut. 

2Sewall, Diary, III, 309. 

8Beardsley, Connecticut, pp. 42-43. 

4Beardsley, Connecticut, pp. 32-35. 

5Perry, History, I, 259, 567. 

8] bid., I, 259. 

7Barbara Anne Krohn, The New England Courant, pp. 20, 22-23. 
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King’s Chapel having become too small to accomodate all who 
wished to worship according to the liturgy of the Church of England, a 
committee was appointed September 2, 1722, to organize a new parish,® 
which resulted in the establishment of Christ Church. 

Hearing of the action of the ministers at New Haven, this com- 
mittee, composed of Thomas Graves, George Cradock, Anthony Blount, 
John Gibbons, Thomas Selby and George Monk, wrote to Cutler, Oc- 
tober 2, offering him the rectorship of the new church, “having the 
hearty concurrence and prayers of the Rev. Mr. Samuel Myles.” They 
offered to pay his expenses to London for ordination and added, 


“We assure you that care shall be taken of your spouse and 
children, either here or where else you please, till you return 
from Britain.”’® 


Cutler accepted this generous offer, and after a brief stay in Boston 
sailed for England, accompanied by Samuel Johnson, Daniel Brown and 
John Checkley.*® Malicious attacks having been made upon Cutler and 
his motives questioned, he was defended in the New England Courant 
in a letter signed by Johnson, Wetmore and Brown.” 

Henry Harris, who had hoped to secure the rectorship of the new 
parish for himself, was much angered over this offer to Cutler, and 
wrote complaining letters to the bishop of London concerning both 
Cutler and Checkley. He “publicly branded the Gentlemen at Con- 
necticut (who have lately declared for the Church) as Men altering 
their opinion with a View to Worldly Interest.’”?* In his complaints 
to England, Harris was joined by Plant and Mossom, both likewise of 
English birth, all of whom seemed to fear the entrance of former Puritan 
ministers of American birth into the ranks of the clergy.** These letters 
accused Checkley of Jacobite sympathies and were successful in pre- 
venting his ordination, but the three former Congregationalist ministers 
were accepted and ordained to the priesthood on March 21, 1723.%* 

While in England, they were entertained royally. Cutler was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and Johnson received a Master 
of Arts from both Oxford and Cambridge Universities. Unfortunately, 
Brown died of small-pox, April 13, but Wetmore arrived in England 
and was ordained.’® Upon their return to America in September 1723, 

8Foote, Annals, I, 315. 

*Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 508-509. 

10Perry, History, I, 259. 

11The New England Courant, No. 66, October 29-November 5, 1722. 
127bid., No. 64, October 22-October 29, 1722. 

18Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 143. 


14Perry, History, I, 254. 
15Beardsley, Connecticut, p. 49, 
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Johnson went to Stratford, Connecticut, Wetmore to New York,'* and 
Cutler held the opening service for the new Christ Church in Boston on 
December 29th, the cornerstone having been laid by Myles on April 
15th.7 Checkley returned to his book store. 

During his stay in England, Checkley had had reprinted in London 
a small book by Charles Leslie, a nonjuring clergyman, entitled A Short 
and Easie Method with the Deists, to which he added A Discourse Con- 
cerning Episcopacy in Defence of Christianity and the Church of 
England, which was also by Leslie, but considerably edited and emended 
by Checkley. This defense of episcopacy and attack upon Congrega- 
tionalism, not his first, created quite a stir in Boston when placed on 
sale. At a meeting of the council, March 19, 1723, it was voted to ask the 
attorney-general and Robert Auchmuty, a distinguished lawyer belong- 
ing to King’s Chapel,'® to draw up an indictment against the book as a 
“scandalous libel,” and ‘“‘against the author or publisher of the book 
when he shall be known.” Said the order: 


Observing in the said volume many vile & Scandalous passages 

not only reflecting on the ministers of the Gospel established 

in this Province & denying their sacred function & Holy 

ordinances of religion as administered by them, but also sundry 

vile insinuations against his Majesty’s rightful and Lawful 

authority & the constitution of the Government of Great 

Britain.’® 

The grand jury found a true bill against Checkley, and he went to 
New York to live until the court adjourned. Upon his return, he took 
the oath of allegiance to the crown, but charges were still pressed, and 
a jury found him guilty. Denied the right to speak on his own behalf, 
he appealed to the Court of Assize, and his case was heard in November 
1724, with Chief Justice Samuel Sewall presiding. Checkley’s speech 
in his own defense was brilliant, and the jury returned a verdict saying, 

If this book . . . be a false and scandalous Libel; Then we find 


the said Checkley guilty . . . But if the said Book . . . be nota 
false and scandalous Libel; then we find him not guilty.”*° 


Three days later the justices, of whom Sewall and two others had 
taken part in the earlier trial,** decided that the book was scandalous, 
and fined him £50 and put him under bond of £100 for good 
behaviour.”? 


16Beardsley, Connecticut, pp. 51-52. 

17Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 510. 

18Perry, History, I, 264 . 

19Slafter, Checkley, I, 56. 

20Slafter, Checkley, I, 72. 

21Slafter, Checkley, I, 57; Osgood, op. cit., III, 135. 
22Slafter, Checkley, I, 52-74; Perry, History, I, 265-266. 
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Henry Harris again attacked Cutler and Checkley in 1724 in 
letters to the Society, and even complained to Lieutenant Governor 
William Dummer, who wrote to the Society supporting Harris.” 
James Honeyman of Newport and his wardens wrote to the Society 
deploring “the late unhappy conduct of Mr. Harris” which “has given 
the most deep and sensible wound to the interest of religion in this 
Country & whose fatal effects we feel at this distance.”** Samuel Myles 
tried to be impartial, but his sympathies were with Cutler and 
Checkley.*® 

Easter Monday, April 6, 1724, the Boston Episcopal Charity 
Society was formed with John Jeckyll as treasurer. There were eighty- 
three subscribers “for the relief of such, in a special manner, as become 
members of this society, and afterwards are suitable objects of it, and 
such others, provided they belong to the Church of England, that the 
Society shall be inclined to.”*® One of the founders and an active mem- 
ber was John Checkley.?’ 

A convention of Congregationalist ministers meeting in Boston, 
May 27, 1725, sent a memorial signed by Cotton Mather to Lieutenant 
Governor Dummer and the council and representatives of the General 
Court, requesting them to call “the several churches in the province to 
meet, by their Pastors, and Messengers, in a Synod,” to consider the 
“great and visible decay of piety in the Country.”** The council voted 
its agreement, but the house decided to postpone the issue until the next 
session.”° 

Taking advantage of the delay, Myles and Cutler, aided secretly by 
the brilliant Checkley,*° memorialized Dummer and the two houses 
against the synod on June 10, urging that 


the Colonies in America are annexed to the Diocese of London, 
and inasmuch as nothing can be transacted in Ecclesiastical 
Matters without the cognizance of the Bishop, we are humbly 
of opinion that it will neither be dutiful to his most sacred 
majesty King George, nor consistent with the Right Reverend. 
Diocesan to encourage or call the said Synod until the pleasure 
of his Majesty shall be known therein.** 


23Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 144-147. 

24Tbid., p. 155. 

25Slafter, Checkley, I, 77. 

26Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 165. 

27Slafter, Checkley, I, 76. 

28Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 172. 

29The New England Courant, No. 206, July 3-July 10, 1725. 
s0Slafter, Checkley, I, 89. 

81Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 174. 
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This opposing memorial was read in the council twice, and dis- 
missed because it contained “an indecent reflection on the proceedings 
of this Board, with several Groundless Insinuations.” In this action, the 
house concurred on June 23d.** Aided by Checkley, the two clergymen 
immediately sent a full account of everything that had taken place to the 
bishop of London, who proceeded to take the matter before higher 
authorities.** 

Under date of October 7, 1725, the lord justices of England had a 
letter written to the governor of New England in which they expressed 
surprise that he had not notified his majesty and the commissioners for 
trade and plantations of the memorial addressed to him by a convention 
of ministers regarding a synod. If such bodies were to meet, it must be 
under the king’s authority they insisted, adding: 


that you do put an effectual stop to any such proceedings ; but 
if the consent, desired by the Ministers above mentioned for 
holding of a Synod should have been obtained, and this pre- 
tended Synod should be actually sitting when you receive these, 
their Excellencies’ directions, they do, in that case, require 
and direct you to cause such their meeting, to cease, acquaint- 
ing them that their Assembly is against Law, and a contempt 
of his Majesty’s Prerogative, and that they are to forbeare to 
meet any more.** 


After this stern rebuff, the synod meeting was not held. It marked 
the beginning of the end of the close relationship between church and 
state that had made Massachusetts almost a theocracy. In spite of the 
best efforts of Cotton Mather and Samuel Sewall, the old order was 
passing. 

While this synod dispute was going on, Cutler, who received some 
funds from the Society, visited Braintree for services.** He also made 
a trip to Scituate, July 28, 1725, and conducted the first Episcopal 
service in that community, thereby stirring up another fuss. 

As an item of news, The Boston Gazette of August 2d carried 
this notice: 


Boston, August 2—On Wednesday last the Reverend Doctor 
Timothy Cutler, Rector of Christ Church in Boston (at the 
request of several of the inhabitants of the Town of Scituate) 
performed Divine Service according to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, in one of the Meeting-Houses of the said 
Town to the general satisfaction of the Auditory.** 


32Ch, Hist. —_ Mass., p. 175. 
83] bid., p. 179ff 

84Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 190. 

35Reed, Church and State, p. 159, 

86The Boston Gazette, No. 296, August 2, 1725. 
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The Boston News Letter of August 19, claiming that the “public 
having been shamefully imposed on by an article of News in the Boston 
Gazette,” proceeded 


to observe the falsehood of an insinuation in the said advertise- 
ment, which is: That a considerable number of the principal 
inhabitants of Scituate had invited Doctor Cutler to come and 
Evangelize the people there. Whereas, in good truth, he was 
invited but by one Man who was disaffected to the Minister 
of the place. . . . The rest of the audience were the Doctor’s 
attendants being three in number (well known in Boston) 
some disaffected persons from the neighboring Towns, 3 other 
men, inhabitants of Scituate, and about 40 school boys and 
young people. . . . it will be but fair to inform the public that 
the entrance which the Doctor and his Company made into the 
meeting house, was without the knowledge and consent of the 
ministers or principal men of the Town and by consequence 
somewhat unhandsome if not clandestine.*’ 


Pointing out “the many falsehoods and injurious reflections” con- 
tained in this article in The Boston News Letter, Cutler memorialized 
Dummer, August 27, asserting that the truth was: 


that he was invited by two persons of the Town of Scituate 
whose disaffections (if any) to the minister of the place he did 


not nor doth think himself obliged to look into, but who mani- 
fested themselves to be well affected to the Church of England, 
and told him that his coming would be grateful to sundry more 
people in Scituate. 

That being arrived at Scituate July 27th he was informed that 
the meeting House was swept for his reception, that the next 
morning the number of people who presented themselves to 
worship God with us appearing too large for the House he 
thought to officiate in. Three persons considerable of age, 2 
whereof whose names he cannot recollect, but one of them 
said to be a Man of a very large estate, and the other person 
called Lieutenant Dammon, a Man highly reputed of there, and 
none of the three being of the Communion of the Church of 
England, came to the House where he was and said to this 
effect, That as (the Memorialist) they supposed was come 
upon Account of Religion there, and the audience was like to be 
large, they desired (the Memorialist) to go up to the meeting 
house and perform the worship and service there, and added 
they thought nobody would except against a thing of that 
nature, and the Memorialist still hesitating upon it (the Minis- 
ter Mr. Brown being out of Town) they said they would take all 
the blame upon themselves, whereupon the Memorialist con- 
ducted by them went to the meeting House, the door whereof he 


8'The Boston News Letter, No. 1725, August 19, 1725, quoted in Ch. Hist. 
Colls. Mass., pp. 179-180. 
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found open and these persons having made a way for his en- 
trance followed him in, Lastly that as he was told, besides those 
that attended him to the place there were upw: ards of 90 persons 
within the house, near 40 of whome he supposes to be married 
or marriageable persons; people of decent aspect, Dress and 
Behaviour.** 


At the September meeting of the council, Cutler’s memorial was 
read, but the only action taken was to order the words “published by 
authority” removed from all newspapers.*® 

During 1725, two important meetings of New England clergy were 
held. On July 21, six of them, Cutler, Honeyman, Plant, Pigot, John- 
son and MacSparran met at Newport, and from there addressed a letter 
to the bishop of London, urging that “the Arguments for the Necessity 
of a Bishop in this Country will have a Due Consideration with your 
Lordship.”*° They also wrote to the Society in the same connection, 
adding, “We humbly conceive nothing can more effectually redress 
these grievances and protect us from the insults of our adversaries than 
an Orthodox and Loyal Bishop residing with us.’** 

Early in December, they met again at Newport, with Myles and 
Checkley also present. This time a long petition to the king was drawn 
up, explaining in detail the various laws of Massachusetts that worked 
against the Church of England. These laws they claimed were “re- 
pugnant to the laws of England,” and “in direct opposition to their 
said charter.” They petitioned the king to “pronounce your royal 
Negative and repeal the same.’’*? 

Early in 1725, David Mosson reported to the Society that “a whole 
family in the town of Salem’’** had joined his congregation at Marble- 
head, where the church had been named St. Michael’s at the suggestion 
of Gen. Francis Nicholson.** The following winter, Philip English of 
Salem, probably the head of the family referred to, was imprisoned for 
refusing to pay taxes for the support of the Congregational minister.** 
Mossom complained to the bishop of London.** Plant, at Newbury, 
where the church was being enlarged, reported in the fall of 1727 that 
“my people are being harrassed by seizures of good for non-payment of 

88Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 182-183. 
89Jbid., p. 186. 
40] bid., pp. 175-176. 


41Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 178. 

42/bid., p. 191-200. Harris, Mossom and Usher refused to attend, the first 
two out of dislike for Checkley. Jbid., pp. 201-202, 227. 

43,4 Description of the Manuscript Collections in The Massachusetts Diocesn 
Library, Item 148. Hereafter cited as Mass. Dio. MSS. 

44Foote, Annals, I, 

45Gavet, op. cit., p. 6 

46Reed, Church and "State, p. 177. 
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rates to dissenting teachers.’’*? Cutler wrote on November 28 that the 
“Dissenters . . . are very industrious to blacken our Characters and 
burthen us with taxes, the only ways to check the advances of our 
excellent Church.”** A memorial to the General Court from several 
churchmen at Braintree was thrown out.*® Mossom, Plant and Cutler 
all directed complaints to England. 

Although Dummer was sympathetic, he realized that action to be 
legal and effective had to come from the General Court.*** He proposed 
that a law be enacted “that the taxes of those belonging to the Church of 
England be paid by the collectors to the Ministers of the Church of 
England to whom they severally do belong.”®° He appointed a com- 
mittee to recommend such a measure to the lower house, but the com- 
mittee to whom the applications for relief from Newbury and Braintree 
had been sent by Dummer, dismissed them saying they “ought to be made 
to the General Court.”** 

In February 1727, Myles and Cutler took the offensive on a new 
front. They memorialized the General Court, claiming the right to sit 
as “teaching elders” on the board of overseers of Harvard College. For 
some years prior to 1722, Myles and Harris had been invited to seats on 
the board, but soon after Cutler left Yale no further summons were sent, 
and they were declared not entitled to seats.°* The board of overseers 
prepared a lengthy answer saying, “the Insinuations of the said Me- 
morialists about their being Teaching Elders . . . are entirely vain,” 
and the General Court sustained this opinion.** 

Mossom resigned Marblehead in the summer of 1727,% and in 
October George Pigot came from Providence to replace him.®® Late in 

47Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 203-204. 

487bid., p. 205. 

49Reed, Church and State, p. 178. 

49aThe reason for Dummer’s strategy was sound: The Massachusetts charter 
of 1691, granted by William and Mary, provided that there should be liberty of 
conscience in the worship of God to all Christians, except papists. But it also 
provided that all laws passed by the General Court (the provincial legislature) 
should be subject to veto by the crown; however, if the crown did not veto any 
such law within three years of its passage by the General Court, then it could not 
be repealed by the king without the concurrence of the General Court. 

In 1692, the General Court passed the act, supplemented by succeeding acts, 
whereby all inhabitants of any town (except Boston) were assessed for the cost 
of erecting a meeting house and for the support of a minister, when a majority in 
town meeting had so voted. The king did not veto that act or the supplementary 
acts within the three-year period; and under the charter, wherein he had limited his 
own powers, he could not do so at this late date (1727).—See Mary P. Salsman, 
“The ay Roger Price,” etc., in H1stortcaL MAGAzIng, XIV (1945), 202-205. 

bid. 

51Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 206-207. 

52Osgood, op. cit., III, 140. 

58Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 212-219, 235-245. 


54He does not appear to have left until 1729. 
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the year, the Rev. Ebenezer Miller, a brother-in-law of John Checkley,** 
arrived to take charge of Braintree, where a church was being built on 
land donated by the Vesey family. Miller formerly had layread at 
Braintree and got along well with the Congregationalists.°7 The new 
church was opened on Christmas Day 1727, and a contemporary reported 
“the people flock thither.”** Miller soon started going to Scituate for 
services.*® 

Wherever the Church was at work, it was growing. Plant reported 
one of his wardens saying to him, “Sir, do you not see how your Church 
is thronged, the People sit one upon another’s Backs, the Alleys is 
crowded that we can’t pass to our Pews without difficulty.”* Cutler 
wrote, “At the first opening of my Church, I had generally an audience 
of about 400 persons, w’ch is now increased to about 700 or 800.’** 

News from England concerning the progress of the complaints of 
Anglicans in Massachusetts, pressed before the Privy Council and the 
Board of Trade by the bishop of London and the Society, with local 
pressure building up and Dummer’s sympathetic attitude, caused the 
General Court to feel a partial exemption of churchmen was better than 
a disastrous decision from England. An act of December 19, 1727,% 
contained a clause granting that the usual rates should be collected from 
churchmen, but the money of those who lived within five miles of an 
Anglican Church, where there was a “persons in orders according to 
the rules of the Church of England,” should be turned’ over to the 
Episcopal minister. Churchmen also were exempted from paying taxes 
towards the building of meeting houses. There was a proviso that if a 
deficiency occurred in the salary of the Congregational minister through 
this arrangement, a second assessment should be made in which church- 
men were to be included. Although this was a help, there was general 
dissatisfaction with the limited relief granted.** 

John Checkley wrote to the bishop of London: 


There are but five towns wherein the Church is settled, viz. 
Boston, Newbury, Marblehead, Bristol & Braintree, tho’ 
there are 130 towns in this province. . . . Moreover the 5 
towns . . . are bounded on one side by the sea. 


56Slater, Checkley, I, 12. 

57Pattee, op. cit., pp. 248-252. 

58Sewall, Diary, III, 389. 

59Mass. Dio. MSS., Item 195. 

60Ch. Hist. Colls, Mass., p. 203. 

®1Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 512. 

®2The Acts and Resolves, Public and Private, of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay: to which are Prefixed The Charters of the Province, II, 459. 

®8Reed, Church and State, pp. 179-180. 
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In 1728, Miller of Braintree reported going to Bridgewater for 
services.**# 

Early in 1728, Myles, the rector of King’s Chapel, being sick and 
incapacitated, Harris, the assistant, wrote two letters to the bishop of 
London claiming “that turbulent person Checkley & his adherents” 
were seeking to replace Myles with someone other than himself. He 
even had Benjamin Coleman, minister of the Brattle Street Congrega- 
tional Church, write to the bishop of London on his behalf.** Myles 
died March 1, 1728.** 


On Friday, March 8th, he was buried with great ceremony. 
He was the oldest Episcopal minister of the town. The Rev. 
Mr. Hunneyman of Rhode Island, Mr. Plant of Newbury, 
Mr. Piggott of Marblehead, Mr. McSparran of Narragansett, 
Mr. Miller of Braintree, and Mr. Watt were pall-bearers ; the 
Rev. Dr. Cutler led the widow; the Rev. Mr. Harris walked 
before the corpse and buried it. The corpse was also followed 
by His Honour the Lt.-Governour, and Council, the Justices, 
and the Dissenting Ministers of the Town, together with a vast 
number of gentlemen, merchants, etc.** 


He was buried under the east end of the chapel.** The parish did not 
want Harris, and applied to the bishop of London for a successor. He 
appointed the Rev. Roger Price. 

Roger Price, the new rector of King’s Chapel, was formally in- 
ducted into his office by Henry Harris on June 25, 1729."° Harris had 
carried on the chapel alone after the death of Myles, and, disappointed 
over his failure to obtain the coveted post for himself, died October 16, 
1729. So great was the animosity he had aroused that the congregation 
voted not to aid in his burial expenses."* The following year, the bishop 
of London appointed Price as his commissary," and late in the year the 
Rev. Thomas Harwood came as assistant at King’s Chapel.”* 

In 1730 Pigot reported that he continued his “monthly lecture at 
Salem, and have already 9 communicants there.”"* Cutler reported 
that he had “preached on two several Sundays at Dedham.”** Two 

64aBatchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 33. 

®5Ch. Hist. Collis. Mass., pp. 425-429. 

66Foote, Annals, I, xii. 

*™New England Weekly Journal, March 11, 1728, quoted in Foote, Annals, I, 

“e8Shurtleff, op. cit., p. 249. 

69Sprague, Episcopal Pulpit., p. 71, 71n. 

7See Mary P. Salsman, “The Rev. Roger Price (1696-1762), Commissary to 
New England (1730-1748)” in HtstoricAaL MAGAZINE, XIV (1945), 193-229. 

71Foote, Annals, I, 394. 

72] bid, I, 385. 

78Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 267. 


4] bid., p. 262. 
"SIbid., p. 263. 
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years later an attempt to build a church there was made, but it failed. 
Cutler visited Dedham occasionally, but generally the members went to 
Boston for services."* 

In July 1731, Governor Jonathan Belcher wrote to the bishop of 
London complaining 


against Mr. Commissary Price, for his ill manners. . . . Dr. 
Cutler and Mr. Harwood have acquired so much respect and 
reputation, not only for their preaching, but also by their 
virtuous & regular lives." 


The new St. Andrew’s Church at Scituate was opened October 11, 
1731, with Miller of Braintree officiating. The congregation was 
growing rapidly.”® 

That fall the governor, who was friendly to the Quakers, recom- 
mended to the General Court that a law be enacted for their relief from 
paying ministerial rates."® Price, learning of this, presented a me- 
morial on behalf of churchmen,*® but the committee of the General Court 
handling the matter did nothing for Anglicans.** 

St. Andrew’s, Scituate, received its own minister, the Rev. Adding- 
ton Davenport, early in 1733. Soon he was drawing people to his 
services from Pembroke, Hanover, Marshfield and Halifax.*? He began 
to hold regular services at Bridgewater the next year.** 

On June 25, 1733, St. Peter’s Church, Salem, was begun on land 
donated by Philip English,** with Pigot coming from Marblehead once 
a month for services.*® Soon, between two and three hundred were 
attending the services, and a petition for a resident clergyman was 
forwarded to the Society.** 

The two churches in Boston being insufficient to accomodate all 
who wished to worship according to the liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, the cornerstone of a third, Trinity, was laid on April 15, 1734, 
with Commissary Price officiating. On August 15 of the following 
year, it was opened with services conducted by Price and Harwood 
of King’s Chapel.** 

76Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 64. 
771Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 270-271. 
78Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 491. 
79Reed, Church and State, p. 138. 
80Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 272-273. 
81Reed, Church and State, p. 139, 183. 
bid., p. 160. 

88Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 543. 
84S ee above, Note No. 45. 

85Gavet, op. cit., p. 6-8. 
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Price did not get along well with the congregation of King’s 
Chapel, and in May 1734 he set sail for England, but, being detained at 
Nantasket by bad weather, returned to Boston and made his peace with 
the congregation.** 

In the name of the associated ministers of Hampshire County, 
where there was no Anglican work, Jonathan Edwards, as scribe, pre- 
pared a letter to the bishop of London which was signed by William 
Williams and dated September 10, 1734, in which complaint was made: 


that the sending of missionaries hither does not answer the 
good & noble —— design of the royal Charter of the 
Society for the Propagating of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. . . 


We take care that the doors of our churches be opened to all 
persons of competent knowledge in the Doctrines of the 
Christian Religion. 

The Missionaries that come among us shew a very uncharitable 
and unchristian spirit, particularly by insinuating that our 
Ministry is no Ministry, not having had Episcopal Ordination. 
And we have reason to fear that the prospect of a better 
salary than our ministers generally have . . . has been the 
great inducement to some of our young men to go over to 
receive Orders.*® 


In 1733, Matthew Ellis, a churchman living at Medford, had been 
imprisoned for refusing to pay the ministerial tax, and the Anglicans 
determined to make a test case of it. Suit was brought against the 
constable who imprisoned him, and the united vestries of King’s Chapel 
and Christ Church raised funds to prosecute the case. After going 
through the three colonial courts with right of appeal denied, it was 
brought before the King in Council, appeal rights were granted, and 
the constable summoned to appear before the Privy Council to answer 
for his action. Undoubtedly influenced by this determined presentation 
of their case, the General Court granted relief to Anglicans. Episco- 
palians, after being identified to the town treasurer, were to be granted 
relief from ministerial taxes, the five mile limit was eliminated, but 
they were subject to ministerial rates for the support of the Congrega- 
tional minister if a second assessment was necessary. The act took effect 
December 27, 1735.°° Though still irritating, the act and its prede- 
cessors put the Quakers, Baptists and Anglicans in a position of con- 
siderable freedom, and in 1742 the Anglican law was made perpetual.** 
For practical purposes, freedom of worship had come to Massachusetts. 

88Sprague, Episcopal Pulpit, p. ie 

89Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 299-30 
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During these thirteen years of bitter struggle, the Episcopal Church 
had made a marked advance. The extension of education and the 
reading of philosophical and scientific books from England, with the 
intellectual ferment of the times, had made many receptive to the orderly 
liturgy of the Church. The number of churches increased from four 
to nine, of which three were in Boston, the others at Newbury, Marble- 
head, Bristol, Braintree, Scituate and Salem. The clergy increased 
from five to eight, of whom four were of American birth. No informa- 
tion relative to the number of Church members exists, but it is apparent 
that the Church was moving into the interior from the seaport towns 
where it started. 


Chapter 8 


A Steady Advance 
1735-1768 


ITH the Baptists, Quakers and Anglicans busy propagating their 
respective doctrines, it was inevitable that the doctrinal uniformity 


of Massachusetts Congregationalism should be strained. As the close 
relationship between the Congregational churches and the state began 
to dissolve, and other religious bodies to grow, that uniformity began to 
disappear. As early as 1699, there had been a flurry over the organiza- 
tion of the Brattle Street Congregational Church in Boston, which the 
Mathers opposed. This tendency to independence on the part of local 
congregations began to increase, and theological differences raised their 
heads. Changes in the theological climate of Massachusetts were bound 
to come. The preaching of Jonathan Edwards early in 1735 had had 
remarkable results in “conversions,” and the stage was set for an ex- 
tension of this type of religious expression.’ In these days of religious 
turmoil, Anglicanism, which was completely opposed to the new religious 
“enthusiasm,” better understood as “emotionalism,” was to make new 
advances. 

In 1736, Miller of Braintree assumed charge of the services at 
Bridgewater,? an organ was installed in Christ Church, Boston,® and 
Addison Davenport left Scituate to become the assistant at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, following the death of Thomas Harwood.* 

1Walker, op. cit., pp. 251-257. 
2Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 492. 
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In the summer of 1737, the Rev. Charles Brockwell arrived at 
Scituate. He was unhappy there, and Price as commissary transferred 
him to Salem, where he held his first service, October 8, 1738.5 In 
1738, a smallpox epidemic at Marblehead caused the deaths of four 
hundred persons, including four of Pigot’s children. He also broke 
his arm twice this same year." The following year he left Marblehead 
and returned to England, and the Rev. Alexander Malcolm came to 
replace him.*® 

Commissary Price called a meeting of the New England clergy at 
Christ Church, Boston, on September 20, 1738, and these conventions 
were called annually by him until 1748 when his commission expired.° 

John Checkley, who at the age of fifty-nine had gone to England in 
May 1737 and had at last been ordained, returned in the summer of 1739 
and took charge of the church at Providence, Rhode Island.’ Early in 
1740, he wrote to the Society that, 


at the desire of Rev. Commissary Price, he hath sometimes 
performed Divine Service and preached on a Wednesday at 
Taunton . . . where the congregation consists of more than 
three hundred persons, many of whom were never before in 
any Christian Church." 


The congregation at Newbury under Plant having grown large, a 
new church was built on the “water side” of the town and named St. 
Paul’s. Plant officiate there for the first time in 1740. Queen Anne’s 
Chapel on “the plains” and St. Paul’s at “the water side” had services 
on alternate Sundays for about a year, and then Plant and the pro- 
prietors of St. Paul’s had a quarrel and only occasional services were 
held there.” 

At the May 1740 convention of the clergy held at New London, 
Connecticut, a request was made to the Society for the appointment of 
a missionary to “Hopkinton and the parts adjacent.” Price, who owned 
land there, had been conducting occasional services.1* Cutler was not at 
the meeting, and a letter from the “United Vestries” of Boston opposing 
this as a private venture of Price was sent to the Society. In it they 
wrote, “it is amazing that the Commissary could forget the dying church 

5Gavet, op. cit., p. 9. 

®Foote, Annals, I, 261. 

7Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I1, 298-299. 

8/bid., I, 470. 

®Foote, Annals, I, 386. 

10Slafter, Checkley, I, 109n91. Checkley served at Providence until his death, 
April 15, 1754. Perry, History, I, 271. 

11Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 19. 


12Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 442-445. 
18Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 325. 
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at Scituate, or the frequent applications of Bridgewater and Taunton.” 
The Society took no action." 


Trinity Church, Boston, having been served by the clergy of King’s 
Chapel from its opening in 1734, finally called Addington Davenport 
of King’s Chapel as its rector in May 1740.*° About this time Peter 


Faneuil gave £100 towards an organ, and Governor Shirley gave the 
communion plate and Prayer Books.** 


The Rev. George Whitefield, famed revivalist and associate of the 
Wesleys, arrived in New England at the invitation of the leading Congre- 


gationalist ministers. Of his visit and its effects, Cutler wrote to the 
bishop of London, December 6, 1740: 


His first landing was at Rhode Island, Sept. 14. From thence, 
after a few days, he rode to Bristol where in the Revd. Mr. 
Usher’s absence, He was by the Church Wardens invited into 
the Church, but refused from a Preingagement by the Dis- 
senters there, in whose Meeting House He Prayed, extempore, 


and Preached; the Inferior Court then sitting, adjourning to 
attend him. 


By Thursday night following He came to this Town, welcomed 
by all our Teachers. The next morning the Secretary of the 
Province, a Dissenter, waited on Him to conduct him to the 
Revd. the Commissary’s; but understanding He was not at 
home, He found him at 11 o’clock, at Prayers in His Church, 
where were present 5 more Clergymen of us. After Prayers he 
saluted us all, whom with him the Commissary invited to his 
House, where we had not been long before he entered on Invec- 
tives against the Corruptions and Errors of the Church. . . 
He made no motion for our Pulpits, nor did we offer them; 
and after a very civil Intercourse on all sides, Dinner being 
at hand, He took leave of us, excusing himself from the Com- 
missary’s Invitation by one prior to it. Nor did he ever visit 
our Persons or our Churches more, Tho’ He was in Town 3 
Sundays, where we had two successive Sacraments, and he was 
twice a hearer in Dissenting Congregations. 

Between 3 & 4 o'clock he left us, he was in Dr. Coleman’s 
Pulpit, in his Gown (which he constantly wore in Town) before 
a large Audience of Teachers and People, Praying, extempore, 
and Preaching, commending the Faith and Purity of this 
Country, the Design and Lives of our Forefathers who settled 
it, And this was a Topic he never forgot upon all Public Oc- 
casions. He also reproved the People for their slack attendance 
on the Weekly Dissenters’ Lectures . . . He also reproached 
the Church universally for her Corruptions in the Faith . . . 


14Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 334-335. 
15Foote, Annals, I, 487-495. 
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He scarce ever omitted preaching twice a day, besides frequent 
Expounding in the Family, and some time after that, Family 
Prayers, with Multitudes that attended him and joined with 
him, within doors and without. He preached in this Town and 
many of the Towns adjacent, in Conventions, Commons, and 
open Places, where he was always thronged, and seldom by 
less than Thousands 2, 5, 8, and at his Farewell, by not less 
than 20,000... . 


While he was here, the face of things was quite altered; little 
Business went forward, People were always flocking to him, and 
he was the subject of all our Talk, and to speak against him 
was neither credible nor scarce safe . . . 

The variance he had caused remain in too great a degree. I 
tho’t it my Duty, as mildly as I could, to bear witness against 
his opinions and Practices, and had no thanks from many within 
and without the Church, tho’ I hope the Ferment is somewhat 
allayed. Indeed the bitterest Zeal about him is among the 
Dissenting Laity, who are for him by a vast majority. The 
Ruling Part of the Clergy are for him almost everywhere, but 
the Major part only in this Town. Throughout the Province, 
they say 3%4ths are against Him. . .*” 


A month later, January 14, 1741, Cutler again wrote to the bishop 
of London, saying, 


Since the Date of that Letter Enthusiasm has swelled to much 
higher degrees of madness; and nothing is too bad wherewith 
to stigmatise those who disapprove of it so that should the 
Friends of it encrease much more, their Bitterness, Fury & 
Rage might well make us tremble. They assemble People in 
Towns and frequently enter Meeting houses without the know- 
ledge or Liking of the Proper Teachers, who commonly think it 
safest for them to stifle their Resentments. . . . 

In some Places (this Town not excepted), Lectures, especially 
Evening ones, are attended with hideous Yellings, and shameful 
Revels, continued till Midnight, and till Break of Day, and 
_— Wickedness is justly feared to be the Consequence of 
them... 

This Ferment might subside, were it not for the zeal of those 
of our Teachers who assisted Mr. Neg em to raise it; and 
they redouble their Efforts, where they apprehend any Danger 
of it subsiding . . . 

My Church is within a Cluster of these deluded People, where- 
by some are Lost, and others hurt; but I don’t see my Congre- 
gation the less for it and do believe that my Congregation with 
others of the Church, will be gainers in the long run; if Infi- 
delity find not advantage to detach great Numbers to it.’* 


17Ch, Hist, Colls. Mass., pp. 346-348. 
18Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 350-351. 
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Price wrote to the Society, January 29, that, “The Church of 
England has escaped beyond our expectation, but we are not without 
fear and danger.”*® Brockwell of Salem also wrote on February 18, 
1741: 


It is impossible to relate the convulsions into which the whole 
Country is thrown by a set of Enthusiasts who strole about 
harangeing the admiring Vulgar in extempore nonsense, nor is 
it confined to these only, for Men, Women, Children, Servants, 
& Nigros are now become (as they phrase it) Exhorters. Their 
behaviour is indeed as shocking, as uncommon, their groans, 
cries, screams, & agonies must affect the Spectators were they 
never so abdurate & drew tears even from the most resolute, 
whilst the ridiculous & frantic gestures of others cannot but 
excite laughter and contempt, some leaping, some laughing, 
some singing, some clapping one another upon the back, &c. 
The tragic scene is performed by such as are entering into the 
pangs of the New Birth; the comic by those who are got thro’ 
and those are so truly enthusiastic, that they can tell you they 
saw the joys of Heaven, can describe its situation, inhabitans, 
employments, & have seen their names entered into the Book 
of Life & can point out the writer, character & pen... . 

But I thank God that few of my Church went to hear either 
of them, and those that did wholly disliked them. I having 
taken true pains, both in publick & private to arm them against 
the approaching danger which was like to beset them on either 
side.”° 


Later in June he wrote to the bishop of London and to the Society 
asking what to do about an expected visit from the Wesleys, “whether to 
receive them as brother Clergymen into my Church or Pulpit, or to 
reject them as those that are under the censure or displeasure of my 
Diocesan.””** 

The Rev. Stephen Roe, a missionary of the Society, having removed 
from South Carolina to Boston on account of his health, was appointed 
schoolmaster and assistant minister at King’s Chapel in 1741.2? During 
the year the clergy at Boston began holding services at Sudbury.”* 

At the request of a committee from Taunton, Ebenezer Miller of 
Braintree began going there for services early in 1742.24 They came to 
him because they were “in great confusion on account of the New Light 
as they call it.”** Plant of Newbury reported to the Society, July 23, 
1742, that 

19Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 352. 
20Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 353-354. 
21[bid., pp. 356-357. 

22Foote, Annals, I, 525. 

23Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 359. 
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I was under great surprise at the time for I thought that all 
my people would have withdrawn from Church for they began 
to flock after these Itinerants & told me in a full body that if 
they did not get good by them, it was because they had bad 
hearts, but how strangely is the scene changed, there is not one 
of my congregation but who is perfectly asham’d of himself 
for ever attending at their Sermons & fully convinced from 
what I observed to them, that the method they are pursuing 
leads to confusion & that Religion is not founded upon such 
sudden impulses & raving expressions but upon faith and 
sincere obedience.”* 


Six months later he wrote, “I can assure you that I have not yet 
lost one Person, and am in no great danger, and peace only found in my 
Church.”?*7 Writing a week later he added, doubtless with a twinkle in 
his eye: 


This new Scheme, first contrived and brought on here to root 
out the Church has given the Dissenters of all Denominations a 
fatal Blow (as they call it) ; but I tell them that God intended 
it for their good—let them not kick against the Light. How 
many have I, since this happened amongst them, who before 
complained of the Church as Popery, wish for some of our good 
old Bishops out of England.”* 


Sometime in 1743 the Rev. Ebenezer Thompson took charge of 
Scituate, with the further care of Hanover, Pembroke and Marshfield.”* 

In 1744, Stephen Roe was dismissed from his position at King’s 
Chapel “for bad Behaviour,’’*® and Addison Davenport went to England, 
leaving Trinity Church, Boston, without a rector.** MacSparren of 
Kingstown reported holding services at Taunton where there was now a 
church and “‘a manse and a glebe of very considerable present value.”*? 

Late in this year, Whitefield again visited Massachusetts, but as 
Miller of Braintree pointed out in a letter to the Society, 


Mr. Whitefield, a few days since, took his Leave of Boston. . . 
His influence has been but small compared with what it was 
when here four years ago. Few, if any, of the Church have 
been carried astray by him. On the other hand, many have 
come into the Church on the Account of the Feuds & Conten- 
tions he has raised, and the wild, enthusiastick Notions He has 
propagated among the dissenters.** 


26Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 364. 
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Malcolm of Marblehead wrote in a similar vein, “Our people are 
Sober and Orderly, And have been very Steady in the Midst of all the 
Confusions here Lately By the Enthusiasts.”** 

In the fall of 1745, Price reported to the Society the number of 
churches he had under his jurisdiction as commissary for New England. 
For Massachusetts he listed : 


in Newberry two Churches, in Salem one, in Marblehead one, 
in Boston three, in Braintree one, in Hopkinton one,®* in 
Taunton one, in Scituate one, in Bristol one. . . . there are 
several other Episcopal Societies that meet upon occasion in 
private houses.*® 


Boston church circles had several things to talk about in No- 
vember 1746. The Boston Evening Post of November 24th recorded : 


Wednesday last*’ the proprietors of Trinity Church in this 
town, made choice of the Rev. Mr. William Hooper (then 
settled Pastor of the Church in the West part of the town) 
for their minister, in the room of the Rev. Mr. Addington 
Davenport, deceased. Mr. Hooper immediately accepted the 
call, and is going home for Orders, in the Chester man-of-war, 
which we hear is to sail today or to-morrow. This event is 
the more surprising, as Mr. Hooper had never signified his 
intention to any of his hearers ; nor was there the least difference 
between him and them; and it is generally thought no minister 
in the country was ever better respected and supported by his 
people than Mr. Hooper has been.** 


Commissary Price wrote a letter to the bishop of London dis- 
approving of Hooper, only to resign himself as rector of King’s Chapel 
on November 21, going to Hopkinton to live.*® The same day Brock- 
well was called from Salem to be the assistant at King’s Chapel.*° 

Early in 1747, the Rev. William McGilchrist arrived to take charge 
of Salem,** and on April 11 the Rev. Henry Caner was inducted as 
rector of King’s Chapel by Commissary Price, who went back to 
England in June.*? William Hooper, having been ordained in England, 
returned safely after an eventful voyage in which the warship on which 
he first, started out was almost demolished by a Spanish warship, and 
assumed the rectorship of Trinity Church, Boston, August 28, 1747.** 

84Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 390. 

85This church was built by Price about this time and was on his own land. 
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So many Yale graduates came into the Episcopal Church following 
Cutler that at the 1748 commencment there were nine Episcopal clergy- 
men present.** That same year a church was completed at Bridgewater, 
a parish having been organized there the previous year; and on Septem- 
ber 18, Trinity Church, Marshfield, was opened by Ebenezer Thomp- 
son.*® Also, Price returned from England to Hopkinton. 4¢ The follow- 
ing year Malcolm left Marblehead.** 

Almost every year Cutler reported the baptism of Negroes. In 
1750 he wrote to the Society: “I have Baptised 26 Persons 5 whereof 
are Negroe children, & one of them a Slave.”** Occasionally a clergy- 
man owned a slave. Brockwell, writing to the Bishop of London, 
January 12, 1752, complained, “I last Saturday lost my only Negro, who 
but 9 months ago, cost me £35 Sterl. so that within 12 Months I have 
lost 2 Negroes, who cost £70 Sterl.”** 

A ten years’ dispute between Matthias Plant and the proprietors 
of St. Paul’s at the “water side” of Newbury ended June 21, 1751, and 
he was inducted as rector. Under the agreement between them a young 
man, Edward Bass, was to be an assistant. Bass, a Harvard graduate, 
went to England, was ordained, and returned in the fall of 1752. When 
Plant died on April 2, 1753, Bass succeeded him at both St. Paul’s 
Church and Queen Anne’s Chapel. Most of the people of Newbury 
attended St. Paul’s, and in 1766 the chapel was abandoned.*° 

Marblehead secured a house and glebe in 1753, and another Har- 
vard graduate, Peter Bours, having been ordained in England, was given 
this post.** At this time Samuel Johnson of Hartford calculated that 
five out of twenty-five candidates for holy orders from New England had 
lost their lives owing to the hazards of travel and disease.** This same 
year Ebenezer Thompson wrote the Society that in addition to his 
duties at Scituate he held weekly lectures at Taunton and Bridgewater, 
and a monthly service at Marshfield. He added that at Scituate he “has 
the pleasure to see neighbouring Indians come frequently to Church.”’** 

The second King’s Chapel building, a fine stone structure, was 
opened for worship, August 21, 1754. The old building had been 
pulled down the previous year. The congregation worshipped at Trinity 
Church during the interim except on week-days and on Christmas Day 
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when they held their services in the South Brick Congregational Church 
by invitation.** Shades of Cotton Mather and Samuel Sewall! This 
left Trinity Church as the smallest of the three Episcopal churches in 
Boston.°** 

Price returned to England in 1754, and the Society sent out the 
Rev. John Troutbeck to succeed him at Hopkinton.** Troutbeck was 
unhappy at Hopkinton, and when Brockwell, the assistant at King’s 
Chapel, died, August 20, 1755, Troutbeck was transferred to that 
position.** 

In 1755 a church was built at Stoughton on ground given by 
Jonathan Kenny the previous year. Occasional services had been held 
there since 1731 by Cutler and Miller, who gave much assistance with 
the building.** Thompson of Scituate was relieved of Taunton this year 
when the Rev. John Graves came to take charge of Providence and 
Taunton,®® so he started holding regular services at Stoughton and 
Dedham the next year.®® In April 1756, Timothy Cutler, at the age of 
73, was taken ill with palsy in his right side, and Caner, Troutbeck and 
others supplied his pulpit.** ' 

At this time drafts were being made in Massachusetts for soldiers 
to fight the French and Indians. Samuel Colburn, aged twenty-six, of 
Dedham was drafted, paid the legal fine and remained at home. In the 
second draft his name was drawn again, and again he paid and remained 
home. When the third draft was made, his name was drawn again. 
Suspecting that his recent conversion to the Episcopal Church might be 
behind this, he decided to serve, but declared that, in the event he did not 
return, there would be an Episcopal church at Dedham.** Before leaving 
he made a will, May 7, 1756, in which he left £26 13s 4d towards the 
erection of an Episcopal church in Dedham and an acre of ground for 
it to be built on. He further provided that upon the death of his mother 
the residue of his estate should go to the Episcopal Church in Dedham.* 

Colburn died at Great Meadows, October 30, 1756, and on the fol- 
lowing January 7th his will was proved.** Ebenezer Miller visited 
Dedham for services that year and wrote that the amount left was “ £200 
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of that Currency.” The residue estate amounted to one hundred eleven 
acres with a house and barn. During the summer of 1758, St. Paul’s 
Church was built and services held in it, although it was not completed 
until two years later.* 

Peter Bours of Marblehead reported in the summer of 1758 that 
his congregation was 


in a very good harmony . . . and . . . so much increased as to 
have his church well filled by the addition of several new 
families, and particularly by four German families, which have 
been driven from their settlements on the Eastern frontiers by 
the barbarity of the Indians.*” 


The preceeding year Bours had baptized seventy-five. 

In 1759, a petition signed by Henry Vassall, Joseph Lee, John Vas- 
sall, Ralph Inman, Thomas Oliver, David Phips, Robert Temple and 
James Apthorp requested the Society to appoint a Missionary for 
Cambridge : 


who may officiate not only to them, and the adjacent Towns, 
but also to such students of Harvard College who are of the 
Episcopal Church, and at present are obliged at a great In- 
conveniency to go to Boston for an Opportunity of publick 
Worship according to the Liturgy of the Church of England.®* 


They recommended for the post the Rev. East Apthorp of Boston, who 
had been educated in England. The Society agreed to the appointment, 
and in September, 1759, Henry Vassall was chosen chairman of the 
building committee. Next year building started and it was opened 
October 15, 1761. An imposing brick structure costing £1,300, there 
was a tomb for Henry Vassall in the crypt. 

In 1759, James Greaton went to England for ordination at the 
request of the members of King’s Chapel, and upon his return the 
following spring he became curate to Cutler who was unable to perform 
any duties.”° 

Bass of Newbury visited Hopkinton in 1761, where he baptized 
four Negroes and “preacher to a considerable Congregation in the 
Church, who seem to be earnestly desirous of a Missionary.” This 
same year at Great Barrington, Dr. William Whiting, Colonel Dwight 
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and others withdrew from the Congregational Church, united with the 
Lutherans and were organized as an Episcopal Church by the Rev. 
Solomon Palmer of Connecticut under the name of “The Society of 
St. James.”"* In September 1762, the Rev. Thomas Davis, also of 
Connecticut, visited Great Barrington where he baptized some children, 
gave instructions, and chose a layreader.** That same year the Rev. 
Ebenezer Punderson, likewise of Connecticut, visited there twice, bap- 
tizing thirteen. Two years later, a church, St. James, was built.” 

Peter Bours of Marblehead died February 24, 1762, and the Church 
there applied to the Society for a successor, recommending Joshua 
Wingate Weeks. The Society approving, Weeks went to England, was 
ordained, and in July 1763 assumed charge of St. Michael’s Church." 

A number of the inhabitants of Amesbury wrote to the Society 
May 28, 1762, stating: 


There have been Professors of the Church of England among 
us for these 20 or 30 Years or more, & a Church was built here 
many years ago, but not in a convenient place. We are now in- 
creased to a considerable number, and have lately built another 
Church, named King George the 3rd Chapel, and we earnestly 
desire the Publick Worship of God, and the Administration of 
the Sacraments according to the Church of England, for the 
benefit of Our families, who have never enjoyed them, as well as 
Ourselves, who do some times enjoy them, by travelling a great 
wayes and over a River, which makes it very difficult, and for 
a great part of the year impracticable to get to Church.”* 


In response to this appeal, Edward Bass of Newbury began going to 
Amesbury for services the following year."” 

Ebenezer Miller of Braintree died February 11, 1763, and was 
buried by Henry Caner, who wrote the archbishop of Canterbury on 
June 8th: 


a Day or two after the Funeral of the late Dr. Miller, of Brain- 
tree, an Indecent and antichristian Insult upon his Memory was 
published in one of our Newspapers (supposed by Dr. May- 
hew), representing the Dr.’s Ministry and Services in a ridicu- 
lous light, and reflecting in a ludricrous manner upon the 
Missions in General, and particularly that of Cambridge, with 
much insult and abuse of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel. This Notorious Breach of Humanity as well as de- 
cency was modestly taken notice of in a succeding newspaper, 
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to which a still more abusive and scurrilous reply was returned. 
A few days after Mr. Apthorp Published the enclosed 
Pamphlet’*® in vindication of the Institution and Conduct of 
the Society, which occasioned the ungenteel reflections which 
you Grace will find in Dr. Mayhew’s pamphlet,”® In which 
not content with the Personal abuse of Mr. Apthorpe, he had 
insulted the Missions in General, the Society, the Church of 
England, in short, the whole rational establishment, in so dirty 
a manner, that it seems to be below the Character of a gentle- 
man to enter into controversy with him.*® 


In his pamphlet Mayhew argued that the chief aim of the Society 
was “to root out Presbyterianism” and establish episcopacy in the 
colonies. Alarmed at the spread of Anglicanism, this attack upon the 
Society was received with great approval by the Congregationalists of 
New England, even though Mayhew was not in step with most of them 
theologically. Soon an answer entitled A Candid Examination of Dr. 
Mayhew’s Observations appeared, presumably written by Caner and 
largely an attack upon Mayhew'’s motives. Mayhew answered this with 
another pamphlet entitled A Defence of the Observations against an 
Anonymous Pamphlet.*| These pamphlets started a controversy over 
the possibility of an American episcopate and its imagined dangers to 
Congregationalism and Presbyterianism that enlivened religious circles 
until 1775, and extended throughout a number of colonies.*? 

Whitefield visited New England again in 1763, but made almost 
no impression upon the Anglicans. In October of that year, William 
Walter, formerly of Salem, was chosen assistant minister of Trinity 
Church, Boston, and after ordination in England, began his duties in 
1764.** 

East Apthorp resigned Christ Church, Cambridge, in 1764, and 
returned to England. That December a man named Griffith officiated 
there for a short time.** Braintree secured a new clergyman, the Rev. 
Edward Winslow, on July 27, 1764.° He reported fifty families and 
fifty-three communicants at Braintree, twenty families and eighteen 
communicants at Stoughton, and a dozen families and eleven com- 
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municants at Dedham. At his suggestion, Stoughton and Dedham 
united, with most of the services being held at Dedham.** 

Late in 1764, the Rev. John Lyon appeared at Taunton. He was 
not an appointee of the Society but had a license from the bishop of 
London to officiate “in the plantations.” He found twelve communicants 
and a “manse and glebe” there, and the following year increased the 
communicants by twenty.*’ 

Timothy Cutler, after years of illness, died in August 1765 and 
was buried from King’s Chapel on the 20th, with Caner officiating and 
a large number of clergy in attendance.** The clergy decided it would be 
a good thing to have an annual meeting in Boston “to promote mutual 
love and harmony.” Permission was secured from the bishop of London, 
and fourteen clergymen from Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire met in King’s Chapel, June 14, 1766, with Caner elected as 
moderator. The governor attended their dinner that evening.* 

The Rev. William Agar officiated at Christ Church, Cambridge, 
from October 1765 until late in 1766.°° St. Thomas’ Church, Taunton, 
was built in 1767, and Lyon was going to Bridgewater and Middle- 
borough for services.®* 

On March 25, 1767, Ebenezer Thompson of Scituate informed 
the Society that: 


at the request of a few families of the Professors of the Church 
of England living in Plymouth, the first settled Town in this 
Province, I went to them and baptised three of their children, 
performed the Divine Service and preached in the Court House 
to a large congregation many of which never before heard the 
Liturgy of the Church of England.*” 


The last and only previous baptism according to the Book of Common 
Prayer had been more than one hundred thirty years before.** Thomp- 
son made another visit later in the year baptizing two more children. 
The Rev. Winwood Serjeant assumed charge of Christ Church, 
Cambridge, in June 1767.°° William Walter, the assistant at Trinity 
Church, Boston, was inducted as rector July 22, Hooper having died on 
April 14.°° James Greaton, the assistant at Christ Church, Boston, 
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finding the parish unwilling to agree upon him as the successor to Cutler, 
resigned August 28, and returned to England.** 

At Lanesborough, a new congregation was organized at the home 
of William Bradley, October 2, 1767, by the Rev. Samuel Andrews of 
Wallingford, Connecticut, who was on a tour.** The following year 
another touring missionary, the Rev. Richard Mansfield of Connecticut, 
visited Lanesborough. He wrote to the secretary of the S. P. G.: 


At Lanesborough I found a considerable number of serious 
and sensible professors of the Church of England, who, having 
been tired out with the rigid doctrines of enthusiastic inde- 
pendent teachers of the town, had embraced the Church of 
England, built themselves a Church in which they constantly 
meet and join in our Liturgy, and in hearing and reading good 
sermons. Here I preached a lecture and performed Divine 
Service, as I did also at Williamstown . . . where are also 
a number of families professing the Church.* 


At Easter 1768, the proprietors of Christ Church, Boston, offered 
the rectorship to the Rev. Mather Byles, Jr., minister of a Congrega- 
tionalist Church at New London and son of the pastor of the Brattle 
Street Congregationalist Church in Boston.*° He accepted, went to 
England for ordination, and assumed pastoral charge in September.*” 

During the years 1736 to 1768, the number of Episcopal Churches 
in Massachusetts had more than doubled, from nine to nineteen, while 
the number of clergy had increased from eight to twelve, of whom eight 
were American born. The revivals characteristic of the period had 
shaken Congregationalism to its foundations. Such religious emo- 
tionalism being foreign to Anglicanism, the Church had gained adherents 
steadily throughout the 

In less than seventy years, the Episcopal Church had grown from a 
tiny chapel in Boston to nineteen churches in seventeen communities. 
Its clergy met regularly each year for the consideration of local problems, 
and while the absence of someone in authority, preferably a bishop but 
at least a commissary,’** was sorely felt, the Church appeared to be 
thoroughly a part of the life of the province. The future looked bright, 
but it was not to be so. Events of far reaching importance for the 
Church and Massachusetts were impending. 
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Chapter 9 


Divided Loyalties 
1768-1776 


Y the summer of 1768, the Townshend customs duties levied by 
Great Britain upon the American colonies had become a matter of 
serious dispute, especially in Massachusetts. The Sons of Liberty in 
Boston had so terrorized the customs commissioners of that city that 
by June 1768 they and their families had moved to Castle Island for 
safety. The wife of one of them wrote, “Every officer of the Crown that 
does his duty is become obnoxious & they must either fly or be sacrificed.” 
The commissioners were 


prohibited setting foot on the Shore again at their peril in 
any case any of them does, the Sexton of each Church has 
orders to give Notice by tolling a Bell, when all the Bells 
are to ring as for Fire . . . to raise the Mob to tear ’em to 
pieces.* 


In July, the Massachusetts General Court was called together to 
rescind a circular letter it had sent to the other colonies regarding their 
common grievances against Parliament. Incensed at the tone of the 
order from Lord Hillsborough, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the General Court refused by a vote of 92 to 17. Throughout America 
the “glorious 92” were acclaimed as heroes, while the seventeen who 
voted to rescind were damned as traitors.” 

The controversy over an American episcopate, which had been 
going on since 1763 in pamphlets between the Episcopal clergy and 
dissenting ministers, shifted ground in 1768. That year it was taken up 
by the newspapers, and bishops were presented to the public as political 
officers of the government. The New York Gazette carried an article 
by “The American Whig” warning the reader that he could 


depend upon it, when the apostolical monarchs are come over, 
and well established in their Americans dominions, you, and 
such as you, will be chastised with scorpions . . . Then all 
who will not be so senseless as to adore the mitre and surplice, 
and dedicate both their consciences and their purses to his 
episcopal Majesty, may lay their account with—with what? 
with something I will not yet particularly name, but what one 
may easily discover, by turning over a Church history or two. 
This may be the fate of many unless indulgent heaven interpose, 


1Forbes, op. cit., p. 130. 
2John C. Miller, Origins of the American Revolution, pp. 263-264. 
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by not suffering the right reverend and holy tyrants to plunge 
their spiritual swords in the souls of their fellow creatures . . . 
Rouse, then, Americans! You have as much to fear from a 
minister of the Church as you had lately from a minister of 
state.® 


Although there was no basis in fact for a belief that the government 
had any intention of sending a bishop to America—actually its opinion 
was to the contrary—this attack upon the Church captured the imagina- 
tion of the public, especially in New England.* Here the growth of the 
Church made the Congregationalists seize any tool that might check 
its inroads into their chosen pasture. 

Slowly but surely the choice was being forced between loyalty to 
Great Britain and her ways and the freer American way of life. In 
these days of trial, as men made up their minds, the Church was to find 
itself in a difficult position. Its clergy were required at their ordination 
to pledge allegiance to the crown, and prayers for the royal family were 
an integral part of the public worship of the Church which they 
promised to uphold. These ordination oaths lay upon the consciences 
of the clergy.*# 

McGilchrist of Salem wrote the Society, June 28, 1768: 


The minds of the people in this Country are much enflamed 
at present on account of the Parliament’s taxes on Glass, paper, 
&c., to raise a revenue. Last week their chief Demagogue de- 
claimed vehemently in the general Court against the oppressive 
impositions, as he termed them, of the English, & to set a 
keener edge on his hearers’ passions asserted roundly that 
their Churches were in danger, inveigh’d bitterly against his 
Grace of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, and pursued 
a parallel between the former and Archbishop Laud.° 


Two days later, Edward Winslow wrote from Braintree: 


Amidst the present unhappy commotions in the public affairs 
of this province, which are still more unhappy from the preva- 
lence of a too great bitterness of Spirit against the Church on 
account of the recent addresses on the subject of resident 
Bishops on this continent, it is a satisfaction to me to find the 
people of my particular charge steadily influenced by the 
principles of their profession, maintaining a just & becoming 


= de Gazette, April 11, 1768, quoted in Cross, op. cit., pp. 198-199. 
na 
., p. 199. 

4aSee Walter H. Stowe, “A Study in Conscience: Some Aspects of the Re- 
lations of the Clergy to the State,” in HrstortcaL MAGAZINE, XIX (1950), 301-323. 
Concerning the Anglican clergy during the Revolutionary War, pp. 302ff; “The 
Oath of the King’s Supremacy,” p. 303; The “Prayers for the King and the 
Royal Family,” pp. 320-322. 

5Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 540. 
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sense of Loyalty to His Majesty & duty & affection to the 
Government of our Parent Country in the abhorrence of those 
: tumultuous & rash proceedings which subvert all public order 
, & are destructive of private peace & safety, & in being desirous 
to avoid all unnecessary occasions of controversy with their 
Neighbors of different persuasions. It has been my aim & 
shall be my Endeavor to lead my People both by Example and 
Instruction to persevere in this regulation of their Tempers & 
Conduct, & in all instances of Christian prudence, Caution, 
and Candor, as well as firmness which the difficulties of the 
& present times seem peculiarly to require of the Members of the 
Established Church of this Country.*® 


That September, at the annual meeting of the clergy at Boston, 
fifteen clergymen signed a letter addressed to the Society, saying : 


— The general state of the Churches in this part of America are 
: indeed in as good a condition as can reasonably be expected 
under the present troublesome state of these Colonies. All that 
we are able to do in these times is only to cultivate among the 
people committed to our care a spirit of peace & patience under 
f the various insults to which they are exposed for refusing to 
' join in the popular clamours that now prevail. We are neither 
| allowed to speak nor scarcely to be silent unless we join with 
® those who we believe to be labouring the destruction of our 
constitution, civil & religious. The civil Government is too 
weak to afford us protection; & ecclesiastical superior we have 
none on this side the Atlantic, from whom we may receive 
timely advice or direction under our present trials. We can 
only look up to God and cast ourselves upon the divine provi- 
dence for protection and for a happy issue to our distress.” 


Edward Bass of Newburyport* wrote a week later to say: 


ie “The enemies of the Church of England are doing their utmost 
to prejudice the people in these parts against Bishops and the 
Church, for this purpose they are . . . daily publishing their 
invectives in the Newspapers.”® 


Weeks at Marblehead and Serjeant at Cambridge reported that 
their congregations were peaceful and growing, and the following year 
Ebenezer Thompson reported the same quiet situation for Scituate and 
Marshfield. Mather Byles, Jr., of Christ Church, Boston, reported 
tension decreased there, and the Rev. William Clark, recently arrived 


6Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 540-541. 

TIbid., p. 541. 

8Newburyport was incorporated from that part of Newbury containing the 
town in 1764. 

®Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 542. 
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from England and in charge of Stoughton and Dedham, complained 
only of those who attended services irregularly.?® 

In the spring of 1769, Weeks wrote that Marblehead had suffered 
from a severe storm at sea in which 


24 Sail of Fishing & Merchant Vessels were lost, in which 
170 men & boys perished. This severe stroke left 70 widows 
with 150 fatherless children. These, surrounded with extreme 
poverty, have been a heavy burden upon us thro’ the course of 
last winter, & have frequently given the most affecting trials 
of our compassion."* 


At this time Weeks estimated the population of Marblehead at 6,600, 
of which a fifth were Anglican in sympathy if not in fact. 
McGilchrist of Salem wrote the Society, June 27, 1769: 


They that are of the Church of England in this Country, are 
of a more moderate Spirit in political matters than the Dis- 
senters ; whose Ministers in all Cases take the popular side, and 
are carried down with the torrent. And the chief of the sons of 
liberty, as they that are opposed to the English duties are 
pleased to style themselves, have confess’d that they could not 
have succeeded in inflaming the minds of the People, as they 
have done, if they had not had a Regiment of Black Coats to 
back them."? 


In June 1769, Gideon Bostwick, who had been layreading at Great 
Barrington for some years, went to England for ordination. Upon his 
return he assumed charge of St. James’ Church, Great Barrington, with 
monthly services at St. Luke’s Church, Lanesborough, and occasional 
visits to Lenox.** 

George Whitefield made another of his visits to New England in 
1770, but this time the Episcopal churches paid no attention to him. 
In September, Weeks reproved him at a public meeting in Marblehead, 
“for he asserted many things of Bishops in general . . . which I knew 
to be absolute lies, & he must have known them to be so too.”** A few 
days later, Whitefield died and was buried from the Presbyterian Church 
in Newbury. His efforts had divided the Congregationalists into two 
parties, but left the Anglicans, Whitefield’s own Church, untouched. 
His bishop-baiting and emphasis upon individual salvation were popular 
with the dissenters but anathema to the educated classes, among whom a 


Ch, Hist. Colls., pp. 543-548. For a biographical essay on WILLIAM 
CLARK, see Charles Mampoteng, “The Rev. William Clark (1740-1815),” in 
HistoricaAL MAGAZINE, XVI (1947), 199-216. 

11/bid., p. 549. 

12Ch. Hist, Colls. Mass., p. 547. 

18Sprague, Episcopal Puipit, pp. 274-275. 

14Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 551. 
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rationalistic spirit prevailed, and where Anglicanism was largely to be 
found.** 


McGilchrist of Salem again addressed the Society, December 7, 
1770: 


The ferment by which the minds of the people here have been 
wrought up into as high a degree of Enthusiasm by the word 
liberty, as could have been expected had Religion been the 
cause, begins now to subside. It was raised & has been kept 
up for some years by six inflammatory Newspapers weekly 
printed in this Province, which (liberty being only allowed on 
one side) it is perilous to contradict by word or writing, as I 
have found by experience. The City of Boston is not a little 
mortified at the acquital of the Soldiers on trial for the affair 
that happened last March,’* & at the Evidence turning out 


very different from what they gave out, & caused to be published 
in London. . 


Religious disputes & invectives against the Church have in the 
meantime been deferr’d; & the Churches at Salem & Marble- 
head keep silently increasing.’* 


A year later, McGilchrist wrote that the church at Salem had been 
widened twenty feet, and that the congregation had arranged to secure 
the services of the Rev. Robert B. Nichols to assist him at a salary of 
£100 a year.*® 

In July 1772, Winslow wrote the Society that he and Thompson 
were conducting occasional services at the church in Bridgewater, and 
recommending that it be combined with Dighton and Taunton—Lyon 
obviously having left—and a clergyman provided.’® At the clergy 
meeting in September, regrets were expressed that a clergyman could 
not be sent to Almsbury, and that they were “cut short in our hopes of 
a Bishop to reside among us.”° 

The Boston Tea Party took place December 16, 1773, and, after 
the passage of the Coercive Acts by the British Parliament in 1774, 
General Gage became the virtual ruler of Massachusetts when Governor 
Thomas Hutchinson went to England. Under orders, General Gage 
closed the port of Boston and transferred the capital to Salem. He went 
to Salem, June 2, 1774, and was met by a large delegation which pre- 
sented a welcoming address, among the signers of which were twenty 
members of St. Peter’s Church. “A pew was fitted up at some expense 


15Thomas Cuming Hall, The Religious Background of American Culture, 
pp. 156-158. 

16This refers to the “Boston Massacre.” 

17Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 555. 

18] bid., p. 563. 

19] bid., pp. 564-565. 

20] bid., p. 565. 
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with two carved pillars and furnished with chairs as the Governor’s pew, 
for his use during his stay in Salem.’’** 

The Continental Congress met in September 1774 and placed the 
support of the other colonies behind Massachusetts. Preparations for 
war were made, and nowhere more extensively than in Massachusetts. 
The sight of five thousand redcoats in Boston stimulated the militiamen 
to vigorous efforts. As a result, the tension between tories and patriots 
grew very strained, and many of the former moved into Boston for 
safety. 

Although the dissenting ministers in the Northern colonies deliber- 
ately stirred up hatred against the Episcopalians by declaring them all 
to be tories,”* this attitude began to change after Dr. Joseph Warren sent 
the following communication to the Boston Gazette: 


Boston, September 24, 1774. 


To the Printers of the Boston Gazette,— 


As I have been informed that the Conduct of some few Persons 
of the Episcopal Denomination, in maintaining Principles in- 
consistent with the Rights and Liberties of Mankind, has given 
Offence to some zealous friends of this Country, I think myself 
obliged to publish the following Extract of a letter, dated Sep- 
tember 9, 1774, which I received from my worthy and patriotic 
Friend, Mr. Samuel Adams, a Member of the Congress now 
sitting in Philadelphia, by which it appears, that, however in- 
judicious some individuals may have been, the Gentlemen of the 
Established Church of England are Men of the most just and 
liberal Sentiments, and are high in the Esteem of the most 
sensible and resolute Defenders of the Rights of the People of 
this Continent; and I earnestly request my Countrymen to 
avoid any thing which our Enemies may make use of to preju- 
dice our Episcopal Brethren against us, by representing us as 
disposed to disturb them in the free exercise of their religious 
Privileges, to which we know they have the most undoubted 
Claim; and which, from a real Regard ‘to the Honor and In- 
terest of my Country, and the Rights of Mankind, I hope they 
= ad as long as the Name of America is known to the 
forld. 


J. WaRREN 


“After settling the Mode of voting, which is by giving each 
Colony an equal Voice, it was agreed to open the Business with 
Prayer. As many of our warmest friends are Members of the 
Church of England, thought it prudent as well on that as on 
some other Accounts to move that the Service should be per- 


21Gavet, op. cit., p. 11. 
22John C. Miller, op. cit., pp. 194-195. 
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formed by a Clergyman of that Denomination. Accordingly 
the Lessons of the Day and Prayers were read by the Reverend 
Doctor Duche, who afterwards made a most excellent extem- 
porary prayer, by which he discovered himself to be a Gentle- 
man of Sense and Piety, and a warm advocate for the religious 
and civil Rights of America.”** 


Winslow at Braintree, Clark at Dedham, and Serjeant at Cambridge, 
all wrote to the Society in 1774, mentioning the “riots and tumults” in 
Boston, but asserting that such actions were “abhorrent” to their 
congregations.** The Rev. Samuel Parker, after ordination in England, 
began his duties as assistant to Walter at Trinity Church, Boston, 
November 2, 1774.*° Nichols left Salem in December and went to 
Halifax.** 

Mather Byles, Jr., and the proprietors of Christ Church, “the Old 
North Church,” Boston, had some difficulties, apparently due to the 
revolutionary spirit among his parishioners.” Easter Tuesday, 1775, 
they parted by mutual consent, with Byles expecting to accept an offer 
from Portsmouth, Maine.** However, that night the sexton, Robert 
Newman, assisted by Captain John Pulling, Jr., one of the vestrymen, 
hung a lantern in the steeple of Christ Church as a signal to Paul 
Revere,”® and the next day the Battle of Lexington was fought. Byles 
found himself unable to go to Portsmouth, but he wrote: 


I am not idle; on the contrary, my hands were never fuller 
of employment. The Army in a Garrison where there are 22 
Regiments and but 3 Chaplains from England are continually 
calling for my ministerial offices. Tho’ shut out from my own 
church I frequently assist at the other churches of the Town, & 
there are several large Hospitals of Sick & wounded which I 
regularly visit each week. 


Since my last I baptized 38 & my funerals have amounted to 56. 
The uncertain Gratuities which I receive for my services, with 
the addition of the Society’s bounty now constitute my whole 
income.*° 


Christ Church, Cambridge, had many supporters of the king 
among its members, and these were forced to flee. Serjeant went to 
Newburyport. His home was pillaged,** and “his fine Church is 


23The Boston Gazette, September 26, 1774. 
24Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 566-573. 
25Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 558. 
26[bid., II, 8. 

27Perry, History, I, 585. 

28Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 579-580. 
29Forbes, op. cit., pp. 244-245; 460-461. 
30Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 588. 
31Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 62. 
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turned into a Barracks by the Rebels and a beautiful organ that was in it 
broken to pieces.”*? 

Weeks of Marblehead, a pronounced loyalist, fled with his wife 
and eight children to the home of his brother-in-law, the Rev. Jacob 
Bailey at Pownalborough, where he owned eighty acres. They arrived 
there safely on April 26.°* Clark of Dedham, Winslow of Braintree, 
and Thompson of Scituate remained at their posts, not suffering any 
“actual violence tho’ much threatened.’”’** 

In June, the Battle of Bunker Hill was fought and Major Pitcairn 
of his majesty’s marines was mortally wounded. 


“Everyone liked the Major, a pious man who dutifully attended 
Christ Church on Sundays, and whose weekday profanity was a 
Boston legend. He was a tough, honest old soldier and his 
death was regretted by the men who killed him.”** 


Carried to Boston, he died there, and was buried in a vault under 
Christ Church, where his remains still lie.** 

The attitude of the majority of the clergy was well expressed by 
Winslow in a letter to the Society, August 8: 


I have publickly declared my resolution to recede in no instance 
or degree from those solemn engagements of allegiance to the 
King and fidelity to the Church which my oaths, conscience, 
judgment and inclination jointly bind me to maintain at the 
hazard of my life, nor have I been constrained to any 
compliances inconsistent herewith, notwithstanding I have 
invariably persisted to refuse submission to any public Injunc- 
tions as I could not acknowledge to be of lawful authority. 


He goes on to say: 


Mr. Clark & myself have been fearful of attending the Church 
at Bridgewater as usual under the present general confusion, 
but having lately been persuaded by some of the people there 
we have ventured to make the attempt & have not been molested 
either in going or returning, and shall continue our services 
there till compelled by necessity to desist.*” 


Two Massachusetts clergymen died in 1775. John Usher of Bristol, 
after, fifty-two years of service in the same parish, died April 30th at 
the age of eighty-six.** Ebenezer Thompson of Scituate died “partly 


82Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 581. 
83Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 477. 
34Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 581. 
35Forbes, op. cit., pp. 220-221. 
86Forbes, op. cit., p. 281. 

87Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 582-583. 
88Pascoe, S. P. G., p. 354. 
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owing to bodily disorders & partly to some uncivil treatment from the 
rebels in his Neighbourhood,”** and was buried in December by Wins- 
low.*° Neither was replaced. 


Mrs. Washington joined General George Washington at Cam- 
bridge, December 11, 1775, and, the troops apparently having been 
moved out, Christ Church, on December 21, 1775, was opened for 
divine service. Colonel William Palfry, a layreader, wrote to his wife: 


I yesterday, at the request of Mrs. Washington, performed 
Divine Service at the Church at Cambridge. There was 
present the General and lady, Mrs. Gates, Mrs. Custis and a 
number of others, and they were pleased to compliment me on 
my performance. I made a form of prayer instead of the 
prayer for the King, which was much approved. I gave it to 
Mrs. Washington at her desire, and did not keep a copy, but 
will get one and send it to you.* 


There is a tradition that the general worshipped there regularly until 
his departure, after which the church was neglected.*? 

When the crucial year 1776 opened, there were twelve clergymen 
in Massachusetts. In Boston were five: Henry Caner and John Trout- 
beck at King’s Chapel, William Walter and Samuel Parker at Trinity, 
and Mather Byles, Jr. At their posts were Edward Bass at Newbury- 


port, Edward Winslow at Braintree, William Clark at Dedham, William 
McGilchrist at Salem, and Gideon Bostwick at Great Barrington. Two 
clergy were refugees: Serjeant from Cambridge was at Newburyport,“ 
and Weeks of Marblehead was at Pownalborough. 

Early in March, General Howe decided to evacuate Boston, where 
he was closely beseiged by a Continental army under Washington. Howe 
determined to take with him as many of the loyalists as wished to leave. 
With only seven hours’ notice, Caner packed and left on March 10, 
taking with him the church plate, registers and vestry records.** In one 
of the record books he wrote: 


An unnatural rebellion of the colonies against his Majesty’s 
government obliged the loyal part of his subjects to evacuate 
their dwellings and substance, and take refuge in Halifax, 
London and elsewhere. By which means the public worship 
at King’s Chapel became suspended, and is likely to remain 
so until it shall please God, in the course of his providence, to 
change the hearts of the rebels, or give success to his Majesty’s 


89Ch, His. Colls. Mass., p. 583. 

40Batchelder, Eastern Dtocese, I, 549. 

41Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 48. 

*2Perry, History, I, 591. 

48After serving as a navy chaplain for a short time, Serjeant returned to 
England in 1778.—Sabine, Loyalists of the American Revolution, II, 274. 

44The registers and record books were afterwards returned. 
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arms for suppressing the rebellion. Two boxes of church plate 
and a silver christening basin were left in the hands of the 
Rev. Dr. Breyton, at Halifax to be delivered to me or my 
order, agreeable to his note receipt in my hands.** 


In a few days, Mather Byles, Jr., left, and so did William Walter 
on March 17, the last day, leaving Trinity Church to the care of 
Parker.*® Troutbeck also remained. Eighteen Episcopal clergymen 
are reported to have sailed with Howe,*’ the others presumably coming 
from Connecticut, Rhode Island and New Hampshire. Caner mentions 
a “Mr. Badger . . . from Boston,” who was the Rev. Moses Badger, 
S. P. G. missionary in New Hampshire, 1767-1774, and Caner’s assis- 
tant at King’s Chapel, 1774-1776.*74 

Although the clergy were predominantly loyal to the king, their 
congregations were divided. At the time of Caner’s departure, there 
were 113 pews in King’s Chapel. Of these, 40 were owned by the 
chapel and the remaining 73 by individuals. Of the latter, 30 belonged 
to individuals classified as loyalist, while the other 43 belonged to persons 
apparently patriots.** Considering the connection of King’s Chapel with 
the governor, other congregations presumably had at least as large a 
proportion of patriots, if not more. 

Dr. Joseph Warren, who had written to the Boston Gazette less than 
two years previously regarding fair treatment for Episcopalians, was 
killed at the Battle of Bunker Hill while serving as a simple soldier, 
although commissioned as a major-general in the Continental army. On 
April 8, 1776, his body was brought from that battlefield to King’s 
Chapel, from which it was buried with full military honors. Samuel 
Cooper, minister of the Brattle Street Congregational Church, “prayed 
& Mr Provoz Morton delivered an Oration on the Occasion.’’** 

Winslow wrote to the Society from Braintree, April 10: 


A few of us who had not the opportunity . . . to leave. . . 
still remain at our respective Missions. 


As to myself, I have hitherto been unmolested in my usual 
attendance on my public duty. I have in no instance been com- 
pelled to any compliances incomptible with my allegiance to 
the King or my fidelity to the Church. I have to lament some 
defection in my congregation at Braintree, but . . . find much 
the greater part steady and determined at all hazards to abide 
by their principles & profession.*° 


45Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 398. 
46Sprague, Episcopal Pulpit, p. 228. 
47Forbes, op. cit., p. 297. 
47aBatchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 178. 
48Foote, Annals, II, 330. 

49Forbes, op. cit., p. 303. 

50Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 584. 
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In May, Weeks returned to Marblehead and resumed services.** 

Winslow was in Scituate on Sunday, June 9, holding a service 
before a large congregation from that town and Marshfield, both of 
which places he had cared for since the death of Thompson, when he 
was notified to appear the next morning before a committee of safety. 
He did so, and 


When I was admitted to audience, I found a magistrate, a dis- 
senting minister, and about ten or twelve coadjutors convened. 
The magistrate, having a Common Prayer Book, recited to me 
the petition in the Litany and then the two prayers in Evening 
Service for the king and royal family, and told me all they had 
to allege against me was the using those prayers publickly in 
the church, on the preceding day, demanding whether I was 
conscientious and sincere in so doing. Upon my answering 
affirmatively, he said such a practice at this time of open rup- 
ture with the king and Parliament of England was full evidence 
that I was inimical to my country, and that my attending the 
church there served only to promote discord and divisions . . . 
they adjudged the complaint should be referred to the committee 
of Braintree and reported to the general assembly. With this 
sentence I was dismissed . . . I therefore determined to return 
home, where, after I had remained ten days, I was summoned to 
attend the committee of Braintree . . . I underwent a like 
and tedious vexatious examination . . . This second dis- 
quisition was ended by the resolution of this body to return 
my name to the general assembly as a contumacious fomenter 
of alienation from the united colonies, and an avowed enemy of 
my native country. This report has accordingly been rendered, 
but hitherto I know not of any notice taken of it by the as- 
sembly. I have therefore proceeded in the usual course of my 
public duty without further molestation, only I have thought 
it prudent to discontinue my attendance at Scituate and Marsh- 
field, at least for the present. . . .°? 


The church at Stoughton had been affected with factionalism, 
possibly due to the loyalist attitude of Clark, and few attended services. 
In Dedham, however, Clark continued the full round of two services 
on Sundays and holy days for more than eight months after independence 
was declared, or until Easter Day, March 30, 1777.58 

On July 4, the Continental Congress adopted the Declaration of 
Independence and the issue was clear. What course would the remain- 
ing Episcopal clergymen, loyalists by oath and belief, follow? And 
what would happen to their congregations ? 

51Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 477. 
52Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 694-695. 


58See Charles Mampoteng, op. cit., HtstortcaL MAGAZINE, XVI, 210. This 
was the last service in this church, which was not reopened after the Revolution. 
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Part III 


The Church in the State of 
Massachusettes 


Chapter 10 


The Struggle for Survival 
1776-1784 


sal HE Declaration of Independence severed the ties that bound 
@ the colonies to the mother country. To all Episcopal clergy- 
m men, pledged to use the Book of Common Prayer with its 
prayers for the king, it posed a real problem, for there was no Episcopal 
bishop on the American continent to turn to for leadership and advice. 

At Marblehead, a body of men entered St. Michael’s Church, 
pulled down the royal coat of arms from its place above the reredos, and 
rang the bell until it cracked.* 

Just ten days after the Declaration, on July 14, Bass of Newbury- 
port received the following communication from his wardens and 
vestrymen : 


Rev. Sir.—The representatives of the United Colonies in 
America having, in Congress, declared said Colonies free and 
independent States, and disavowed all allegiance to the King i 
of Great Britain —and the service of the Churches to which 
we belong, prescribing certain prayers, and so forth, to be used | 


for said King and his government, we find ourselves under the 
necessity of requesting you to omit, in your use of the service, 
all prayers, collects, or suffrages, which relate to the king, 
royal family, or government of Great Britain, both as we would 
avoid very great inconsistency, and as we value the welfare 
of the Church, being assured that without such omission, the 
existence thereof would immediately cease.” 


Bass replied, “I think it incumbent upon me, for so important an 
end, to comply with this request during the present state of our political 


1Rines, op. cit., p. 51. 
2Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, 1, 456. 
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affairs.”* Bass endeavored to be neutral in political affairs and to do his 
duty as a pastor to his people, adjusting himself to the political circum- 
stances. This action permitted his church to function throughout the 
war, but caused the Society to cancel his salary. His friends, both 
patriots and loyalists, defended him warmly, but the refugee clergy 
criticized him severely and the Society refused to reinstate him.* 
Samuel Parker called a meeting of the wardens and vestrymen of 
Trinity Church, Boston, July 18, 1776, at which he informed them: 


That he could not with safety perform the service of the Church 
for the future. . . . that he was publickly interrupted the Lord’s 
Day preceding when reading the prayers in the Liturgy of the 
Church for the king, and had received many threats and 
menaces . . . and that he was apprehensive some damage 
would accrue to the proprietors of the church if the service 
was in future carried on as usual. And therefore he desired 
their counsel and advice. 

Wherefore the said wardens and vestry—taking the matter 
into consideration . . . that there was no alternative but either 
to shut up the church and have no public worship, or to omit 
that part of the Liturgy wherein the king is prayed for; and as 
there are many persons of the Episcopal persuasion who can- 
not conscientiously attend the worship of the dissenters, and 
to whom it would be a great detriment and grief of mind to 
have no place where they can attend the worship of God accord- 
ing to their consciences ; the wardens and vestry conclude that 
it would be more for the interest and cause of Episcopacy, and 
the least evil of the two, to omit part of the Liturgy than to 
shut up the church. . . 

Therefore voted: That Mr. Parker, the present minister, 
be desired to continue officiating in said church, and that he be 
requested to omit that part of the Liturgy of the Church, which 
relates to the king. . . .° 


Three days later the proprietors approved this procedure. Re- 
ceiving no support from the S. P. G., Parker was not subjected to the 
virulent criticism that the refugee missionaries hurled at Bass. 

Winslow and Clark apparently consulted with each other, for, on 
August 15, 1776, Winslow wrote to the Society : 


The total independence of the colonies on Great Britain being 
now proclaimed, a spirit of intolerance against the Church . 
of England seems to increase, and herewith are increased our 
fears of persecution in this province . . . Since this event [the 
Declaration of Independence] only Trinity Church, in Boston, 


3Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 456. 


4For the letters for and against Bass, see Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 602-640. 
5Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 696. 
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is open,® the minister and congregation of which have judged 
it proper before it is required by public order to omit the 
prayers for the king, etc. My church at Braintree, and Mr. 
Clarke’s at Dedham, agree with us in thinking it our duty to 
risque the consequence of waiting till we know the resolution of 
the assembly. If besides omitting the prayers for the king it is 
enjoined us to use those prayers for the present rulers, we 
determine to shut up our churches, and, in this case, I believe 
only the church I have mentioned, if so much as that one, will 
be kept open in this province. As to the omission, I humbly 
presume we may be justified in complying so far, in order to 
preserve the essential parts of our worship and to prevent 
its being wholly abolished.’ 


No demands being made upon them, Clark and Winslow continued 
to hold services as usual. Later, on January 1, 1777, Winslow wrote 
to the Society : 


Sev! Months have since elapsed and I have without any inter- 
ruption or prohibition proceeded in the usual course of my duty, 
praying for His Majesty and the Royal family publicly in the 
church on every Sunday and Friday. Various threatenings 
have been thrown out to intimidate me, but I have not noticed 
them, having determined, that unless some authoritative meas- 
ures which we are not able to resist sho? be employed, I would 
persevere. I have accordingly persevered & I have been sup- 
ported with firmness by the principal Members of my little flock 
at Braintree as has done them honour... . . 

At Scituate, Marshfield & Bridgewater We have been obliged 
to submit to the shutting up of those churches which I con- 
stantly attended until the month of June past [1776], since 
which time I have not been able to visit those places more than 


occasionally to administer Baptism and to perform other 
private offices.* 


®Winslow is mistaken here. 
7Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 695. That Winslow, and probably many other 
Anglican clergy, was not unaware of precedents for keeping open their churches, 


if they could do so by merely omitting prayers for the king, is indicated by the 
continuation of his letter : 


“I presume, also, that we are not without some precedents (of 
venerable authority) for a similar practice under Cromwell’s ursupation, 
when the use of the Liturgy was wholly interdicted, at which time, 
Bishop Bull, then a private clergyman, did, with the advice of Bishop 
Sanderson, somewhat in the same manner, so wisely and cautiously 
manage himself and his church (as Mr. Neilson relates in the life of 
that prelate) that both escaped the rage of those evil days, and by God’s 
providence were preserved to the restoration of monarchy and the 
Church . . .”—Ibid., p. 695. 


8Ch. Hist. Colls. Mass., p. 589. 
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In November 1776, John Troutbeck, the assistant at King’s Chapel, 
left Boston.* No records exist of his holding services after Caner’s 
departure, but it is quite possible that he did so. He may have officiated 
at Christ Church which had no rector. 

In March 1777, the General Court of Massachusetts passed a law 
which caused McGilchrist of Salem,?° Weeks of Marblehead,’ Winslow 
of Braintree, and Clark of Dedham to close their churches. The latter 
read a statement to his congregation, part of which went: 


My Brethren, 


I may now properly inform you that since we last met together 
for public worship, I have seen an act lately passed our General 
Court [the legislature of Massachusetts], forbidding all ex- 
pressions in preaching and praying that may discountenance the 
People’s support of the independency of these colonies on the 
British Empire on the Penalty of £50. You all know that 
in my preaching I have generally avoided these matters, and so 
far I could reconcile my performances to the act. 

But by vows, oaths and subscriptions which have been made 
on Earth and recorded in heaven I am obliged to act as a 
dutiful subject of His most gracious Majesty, King George the 
Third, and to the constant use of the Liturgy of the Church of 
which under God he is the head. I mean whenever I perform 
publicly, and you all must know that there are various expres- 
sions in this liturgy which plainly discountenance all kinds 
of rebellion and opposition to his Kingly Government, and the 
rf very naming of him as our most gracious Sovereign, is I 
suppose sufficient to break the law. To give up these petitions 
or prayers while I use the other prayers is against the present 
light of my own conscience. Both my oath of allegiance (which 
neither the Congress, however respectable in their personal 
characters, nor the Pope himself can absolve me from,—both 
my oath of allegiance I say) and my solemnly subscribing to use 
the Liturgy strongly unite to oblige me to pray for the King’s 
majesty till such time as he shall be pleased to relinquish his 
right of Government or jurisdiction over these Colonies. Then 
and not till then shall I think myself lawfully and properly 
absolved from my oath of allegiance, and all obligations arising 
from my subscription will fall of course. 

Now it has been generally agreed among the Episcopal clergy 
in America, at least in these parts of it, to shut up their churches 
when they could not proceed in the usual service without being 
subject to penalties and Fines, and I am informed that the 
better part of them in the neighbouring colonies have done it 
already. 


*Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 398. 
10Gavet, op. cit., p. 12. 
11Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 476. 
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Wherefore after long thinking upon the subject I am of opinion 
that tho’ some means might be devised to carry on some kind 
of public service consistent with conscience and without being 
exposed to the penalty of the Law, yet at best it must be very 
lame and imperfect, and that upon the whole, in the want of a 
Diocesan from whom we might receive proper directions, it will 
be best to harmonize and acquiese with the determination of a 
majority of our brethren on the Continent. . . . 


Having said this much I am now to inform you that I shall 
now from this day cease from carrying on the publick worship 
in the Church till such time as there shall be some alteration 
or change in politics and Government, or until I have proper 
authority to make the omission in the Liturgy proposed. 


The several offices of the Church, except the common per- 
formance of the Lord’s day worship, I stand ready to assist any 
of you in so long as I sojourn among you. . . .’” 


Only Trinity Church, Boston; St. Paul’s Church, Newburyport ; 
St. James’ Church, Great Barrington, and St. Luke’s Church, Lanes- 
borough—the last two where Gideon Bostwick was officiating and 
where there was apparently no disturbance**—now remained open in all 
of Massachusetts. 

Clark of Dedham, asthmatic and deaf, was arrested June 5, 1777, 
taken to Boston, sentenced to banishment, and put on board a guard- 
ship. Owing to his poor health, friends secured his release, August 20. 
Later he went to Newport, and from thence to England. The church at 
Dedham was used as a storehouse for military supplies.** 

Winslow of Braintree fled to New York, where he became a chaplain 
to a loyalist regiment.** Public services in Christ Church, Braintree, 
were undertaken by an elderly layman, Joseph Cleverly.’* 

Weeks of Marblehead was summoned before a special court at 
Salem in October, when he was called upon to take the oath of abjura- 
tion. He refused, and while being held for banishment, he escaped and 
made his way to England, leaving his wife and eight children in 
America."* 

In the fall of 1777, King’s Chapel, Boston, was opened for the use 
of the congregation of the South Meeting House.’* whose building had 
been used as a riding ring by the Queen’s Light Dragoons during the 
siege.?® 

12Ch, Hist. Colls. Mass., pp. 591-592. 


18Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 77, 84. 


14Ch. His. Colls. Mass., pp. 593-596; Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 68-69. 
15Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 502. 

16Pattee, op. cit. 

17Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 476. 

18Jbid., I, 399. 

19Forbes, op. cit., p. 295. 
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After the surrender of General Burgoyne in 1777, his troops were 
quartered at Cambridge, where they were meanly treated by the in- 
habitants, and considerable tension between civilians and the British 
developed.?® On June 17, 1778, Richard Brown, a second lieutenant of 
the Twenty-first Regiment of the Line, was driving in a chaise with two 
young women from Boston and going at a fast pace. He was challenged 
by a sentry at the moment when he apparently had trouble with his 
horse, for he made a gesture which the guard, a boy of only fourteen, 
mistook for a threat. Raising his musket, the sentry shot the officer 
dead.”* 

This tragic accident caused great excitement. The British insisted 
upon a public burial, which was attended by all their officers and a num- 
ber of important Americans. The service was held from Christ Church 
at about sunset, June 19, and the body was interred in the Vassall tomb 
underneath the church. After the burial, the church being open, a mob 
poured in and destroyed the pulpit, reading-desk, communion table and 
the organ pipes and bellows.?* 

Christ Church, Boston, being closed, the government offered it to 
the “French” congregation in 1778, but the remaining proprietors 
appealed to Parker, and he began holding services there every Sunday 
afternoon, thus preserving it as an Episcopal church.** In August of that 
year, they called as ieir rector, the Rev. Stephen C. Lewis, a chaplain of 
a regiment of light Dragoons in the army of General Burgoyne, pre- 
sumably quartered at Cambridge. He accepted and left army service.** 

Trinity Church, Boston, declared itself without a rector in June 
1779, and elected Parker. As Walter had not resigned, Parker hesi- 
tated for some time, but finally accepted and was inducted into office.”® 

Aged William McGilchrist, loyal to his king and disappointed over 
the closing of his church due to the war, died on April 19, 1780. Parker 
came down from Boston to bury this faithful servant of the Church, who 
had been in Salem for thirty years. On May 5, the proprietors met and 
agreed to repair the church,?* and Antipas Stewart, a schoolmaster, 
offered to act as layreader.*’ 

Late in 1781, the Rev. Nathaniel Fisher, a native of Dedham, who 
had been serving a church in Nova Scotia, returned to Salem. The 
wardens of King’s Chapel, Boston, wrote offering him the rectorship on 

20Batchelder, Cambridge; pp. 43-71. 
21Batchelder, Cambridge, pp. 88-91. 
227 bid., p. 90. 

23Perry, History, I, 586. 
24Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 98. 
25] bid., I, 561. 


26Gavet, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
27Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 9. 
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December 6, which he declined. He was arrested as a subject of Great 
Britain, but at the request of local churchmen he took the oath of 
allegiance, was released, and on February 24, 1782, was elected rector 
of St. Peter’s Church, Salem.”* 

With the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown on October 19, 1781, 
the fighting on American soil came to an end. The following year 
preliminary articles of peace were signed with Great Britain; on Sep- 
tember 3, 1783, the definitive treaty of peace ended the war and estab- 
lished American independence. 

St. Andrew’s, Scituate, and Trinity, Marshfield, having had oc- 
casional services from 1780 by Parker, in 1783 invited the Rev. William 
Willard Wheeler to be their clergyman. Wheeler, the assistant at 
Newport when the Revolution broke out, had spent the war years on a 
farm near Concord. He accepted, and the following year added a 
monthly service at Braintree.” 

In the various states the surviving clergy and laity of the Episcopal 
Church were gathering together for organization. Connecticut and 
Maryland in 1783, and Pennsylvania in May 1784, held conventions for 
such purposes. Committees of correspondence between the churches in 
the various states were appointed.*° 


On June 15, 1784, Parker wrote to Bass urging a meeting of the 
clergy of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Bass replied favorably six 
days later, saying : 


You propose a meeting of the Episcopal Clergy of this State,— 
Jubes renovare dolorem! Alas! to what are we reduced! I 
know of but four,** two in Boston, one in Salem, and yr. 
humb. serv’t. If then we should meet, Salem I should think, 
would be the proper place, and why should not a respectable 
layman of each Church meet with us ?%* 


Accordingly, a convention of the clergy of the two states was held 
at Boston, September 8, 1784. Bass, Wheeler, Fisher, Lewis and 
Parker were there, as well as two Rhode Island clergymen: Moses 
Badger of Newport, and John Graves of Providence.** They adopted 


28Gavet, op. cit., pp. 13-14; Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 16. 

2°Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 502, 551; II, 98. 

80Perry, History, II, 1-25. 

81Bass overlooked Wheeler at Scituate and Bostwick at Great Barrington, 
although the latter was generally considered with the Connecticut clergy. 

32Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 102. 

33Journals of the Conventions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Massachusetts from the Year 1784 to the Year 1828 inclusive, p. 5. 
Hereafter cited as Mass. Dio. Journals. See also, Historical MAGazine, IX, 
(1940), 154-166. 
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a number of general propositions and resolutions. Three important 
ones were : 


That the Episcopal Church in the United States of America 
is and ought to be independent of all foreign Authority eccle- 
siastical and civil . . . 

That the Doctrines of the Gospel be maintained as now pro- 
fessed by the Church of England and Uniformity of Worship be 
continued as near as may be to the Liturgy of said Church . . . 
That the Succession of the Ministry be agreeable to the Usage 


which requireth three Orders of Bishops, Priests and 
Deacons. . .** 


Parker, Bass and Fisher were chosen a committee to correspond 
with churches in other states; Parker was chosen to act for the con- 
vention in case of an interstate meeting; and a circular letter to the 
clergy of Connecticut, New York and Pennsylvania was adopted. 
The letter said in part: 


But it is our unanimous Opinion that it is beginning at the 
wrong end to attempt to organize our Church before we have 
obtained a head. . . . It is needless to represent to you the 
absolute Necessity of adopting and uniting in some speedy 
measures to procure some reputable Person who is regularly 
invested with the powers of Ordination, etc. to reside among 
us, without which scarce the shadow of an Episcopal Church 
will soon remain in these States . . .** 


With the meeting, the organized post-Revolutionary life of the Church 
in Massachusetts began. 

Early in October 1784, representatives from the Episcopal churches 
in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts and Rhode Island met in New York. One clergy- 
man from Virginia was also present. The three leaders at this primary 


3 convention were Samuel Parker, Samuel Provoost of New York and 
William White of Philadelphia. Plans were laid for a convention to 
5 meet the following year, with representatives from the Episcopal 


churches in all the states of the confederation. 
The Revolution had threatened to destroy the Church, but it had 
survived the struggle.** 
84Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 103. 


85] bid., II, 105-106. 
36Perry, History, II, 26-32. 
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Chapter 11 


Episcopacy Comes To Massachusetts 
1785-1797 


EARING it is daily reported and credited that a bishop 
is soon expected from some part of the British Empire 
to settle in this or some neighbouring state, for the purpose of 
ordaining persons and further accomodating the episcopal 
churches of New-England; I have thrown together some 
thoughts upon the history of the English church, and the im- 
propriety of admitting an English bishop, as such, to this 
commonwealth. 
If there must be a Bishop, let him be created here, and amen- 
able to no foreign power on earth; though, for my own part, 
I must prefer . . . that the United States should continue to be, 
a confederation of States prosperous and happy, without Lords, 
without Bishops and without Kings.* 


These words from a letter to the editors of the Boston Gazette, 
printed at the opening of 1785 and signed “A Presbyterian,” were 
occasioned by news reaching New England of the consecration as a 
bishop of the Rev. Samuel Seabury. An active loyalist in New York 
during the war, at its close Seabury had been chosen by the clergy of 
Connecticut to go to England seeking consecration as their bishop. Al- 
though sympathetic to his purpose, the English archbishops had been 
unable to grant the request, so he turned to Scotland. He was conse- 
crated bishop of Connecticut by three bishops of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, at Aberdeen, Scotland, November 14, 1784.? 

The Boston newspaper, in its issue following the attack upon bishops, 
printed a letter in their defense signed by “Impartialis.” Wrote he of 
“A Presbyterian” : 


I fancy he never made Ecclesiastical polity his study, and that 
he is not well acquainted with the constitution of an Episcopal 
Church, nor the principles upon which a Bishop is either 
expected or desired . . . [Pointing out the necessity of bishops 
for Episcopalians he asks] . . . Can the Episcopal Church 
enjoy even a Toleration here, according to the Spirit of our 
Constitution, without the superior order of her clergy, which she 
thinks necessary not only for her well-being, but to her very 
existence 


1The Boston Gazette, January 3, 1785. 

2Eben Edwards Beardsley, Life and Correspondence of the Right Reverend 
Samuel Seabury, D. D., pp. 33-156. Hereafter cited as Beardsley, Seabury. 

8The Boston Gazette, January 10, 1785 
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Taking up the cudgels in his own defense, “A Presbyterian” replied 
in the next issue. Admitting religious freedom should permit entry of 
bishops, he maintained that, as they would be under the archbishop who 
consecrated them and therefore under a foreign power, those who desired 
them “ought not to be accommodated.” Furthermore, in his opinion, it 
was not the laity of the Episcopal Church and only a few of the clergy 
who wanted bishops. Admitting that refusing to admit bishops would 
injure these few, he stated that in his opinion it would be the lesser of 
two evils.* 

Replying again in the following issue, “Impartialis” pointed out that 
an American bishop would have no foreign entanglements, and therefore 
should be allowed under the religious freedom clause of the constitution. 
Quoting from the first letter of “A Presbyterian,” in which he had 
indicated that he would have no objections to a bishop concerned only 
with spiritual matters, a situation he felt hardly possible, “Impartialis” 
pointed out that such would be the case now, and that under the circum- 
stances “there is an end of our differences,” adding from the same letter, 
“in the name of charity let him come.”® 

Seabury landed at Newport, June 20, 1785, and the next Sunday 
preached in that city the first sermon by an American bishop in this 
country.® The silence of the Boston newspapers concerning this event 
indicates that the fear of bishops, which received so much expression 
prior to the Revolution, was largely a figment of the imagination of 
independent ministers and political agitators. 

Bishop Seabury met with his clergy in convocation at Middletown 
early in August 1785, and Samuel Parker came from Boston to repre- 
sent Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Parker took part in the services 
and discussions. A number of changes in the Prayer Book were dis- 
cussed, and changes in the state prayers were authorized for Connecticut.’ 

The clergy and laity of Massachusetts and Rhode Island met at 
Boston, September 8, with Edward Bass presiding. Changes similar 
to those proposed in Connecticut were recommended for use in these 
states. Massachusetts was represented at this convention by Bass, 
Wheeler, Fisher and Parker among the clergy, and by laymen from 
Trinity and Christ churches in Boston; St. Paul’s, Newburyport; 
Scituate, Marshfield, Bridgewater, Marblehead, Dedham and Stoughton.*® 

Boston received its first bishop in March 1786, when Dr. Samuel 
Seabury, bishop of Connecticut, stopped there briefly, undoubtedly to see 

4The Boston Gazette, January 17, 1785. 
5The Boston Gazette, January 24, 1785. 
®Beardsley, Seabury, p. 206. 


bid., pp. 208-215. 
8Mass. Dio, Journals, pp. 7-16. 
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his good friend, Parker. A committee from King’s Chapel, which had 
been reopened in 1782 with a young Harvard graduate of Unitarian 
convictions, James Freeman, as pastor, requested the bishop to ordain 
him. Because of Freeman’s pronounced theological views, Seabury 
insisted upon consulting his clergy. Freeman attended the Connecticut 
convention in June to press his case. After examination by the clergy, 
he was urged to change his opinions and receive ordination. Declining 
to do so, he applied to Dr. Samuel Provoost, bishop of New York, 
for ordination. This being no more fruitful, Freeman had himself or- 
dained Sunday, November 14, 1787, by his wardens.® The creed adopted 
and the means of ordination used being in violation of the belief and 
practice of the Episcopal Church, King’s Chapel ceased to be Episco- 
palian from that day.®* 

A convention of the clergy and lay delegates from Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire was held in Boston on July 20, 1786, 
but no record of its proceedings exist.1° This same year St. Michael’s, 
Marblehead, rejoiced in the coming of the Rev. Thomas F. Oliver to be its 
rector. A former Congregationalist minister at Pelham, Massachusetts, 
he had been ordained by Bishop Seabury." 

The Rev. William Montague became the rector of Christ Church, 
Boston, in 1787, succeeding Lewis who had left in 1785.1? 

Upon the invitation of Parker, Bishop Seabury made a visit to 
Trinity Church, Boston, for Easter 1788. On Easter Tuesday, the 
bishop preached the anniversary sermon before the Episcopal Charitable 
Society. Thursday, March 27, he ordained John C. Ogden,"* deacon, 
a priest in the Church, the first time such an ecclesiastical function had 
been performed in Massachusetts. The bishop spent several weeks in 
Boston at this time, so the city got a good look at him.** 

The Rev. Tillotson Bronson, a young deacon from Connecticut, 
became assistant to Montague at Christ Church, Boston, in the spring 
of 1789, permitting the latter to make a trip to Europe." 


®Foote, Annals, II, 384-389. 

®aThe reasons for the success in perverting the historic character of King’s 
Chapel from Anglicanism to Unitarianism were: (1) the rector and the loyalists 
among the members had left the country, as we have seen; (2) a majority of the 
remaining pew holders, who claimed to be “owners” of the property, embraced 
Unitarianism under Freeman’s leadership. King’s Chapel is a Unitarian 
institution to this day. 

10M ass. Dio. Journals, p. 18. 

11Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 477. George E. DeMille, A History of the 
Diocese of Albany, 1704-1923, p. 43. 

127 bid., I, 533. 

13Qn September 24, 1786, Bishop Seabury had ordained Ogden to the diaconate. 
He became rector of Queen’s Chapel, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

14Beardsley, Seabury, pp. 327-328. 

15] bid., pp. 344-345; Perry, History, II, 87. 
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Edward Bass was chosen bishop-elect of Massachusetts and of New 
Hampshire at a meeting of the clergy of the two states at Salem, June 4, 
1789‘ The purpose of this action was to unite Bishop Seabury of 
Connecticut, who had received his episcopal succession from the bishops 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church with Bishop Provoost of New York 
and Bishop William White of Pennsylvania, who had both been conse- 
crated in England, in a joint consecration to prevent the development of 
two Episcopal Churches in the United States. Parker, who had become 
one of the leaders in the national Church, was behind the move.?" 

At the first session of the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, held in Philadelphia, 
July 28 to August 8, 1789, this action of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire was approved.'* However, Bass was not consecrated at this time 
as Provoost and White felt that they had promised the English arch- 
bishops not to consecrate a bishop in the United States until there were 
three bishops of the English succession present in this country.’® 

Parker reopened Christ Church, Cambridge, July 14, 1790, and a 
young deacon, the Rev. Joseph Warren, officiated there for a short 
time.*° In 1790, Montague and Bronson left Christ Church, Boston, 
and William Walter, who had left the city with Howe in 1776, returned 
in 1791 as rector.** 

A convention of the clergy and lay delegates of the churches in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island met at St. Peter’s 
Church, Salem, October 5-6, 1790. A constitution organizing these 
churches was adopted. From Massachusetts thirteen congregations 
were listed,”* as follows: 


. Newburyport 8. Dedham 

. Christ Church, Boston 9. Salem 

. Trinity Church, Boston 10. Cambridge 

. Scituate 11. Marblehead** 

. Taunton 12. Great Barrington 
. Bridgewater 13. Braintree 

. Marshfield 


Another brief convention was held January 25, 1791, and then, on 
May 24, a regular convention of the “Protestant Episcopal Church in 


16Perry, History, II, 87. 

17William White, Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, pp. 167-168. 

18Perry, History, II, 84. 

19White, op. cit., pp. 168, 227-228. 

20Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 49-50. 

21Sprague, Episcopal Pulpit, p. 228. 

22Mass. Dio. Journals, pp. 19-25. 

23The lay delegate from Marblehead was Samuel Sewall. 
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the Commonwealth of Massachusetts” was held at Trinity Church, 
Boston.** 

Oliver left Marblehead early in 1791, and in November the Rev. 
William Harris assumed charge of St. Michael’s Church.** Bishop 
Seabury preached at Trinity Church, Boston, twice one Sunday, in the 
middle of June 1791. He also visited Newburyport at this time, and 
confirmed fifty in a church so crowded he had to hold another service 
the next day, when fifty more were confirmed. On July 5, he was again 
in Boston visiting his friend, Parker.2® Parker assumed the rectorship 
of Christ Church, Cambridge, in addition to his other duties in October 
1791.27. Montague, who had been holding services at various places 
including Cambridge and Dedham, accepted the rectorship of Christ 
Church, Dedham, in 1792. The following year, he agreed to go to 
Christ Church, Quincy, as Braintree was now renamed, once a month.” 

The Rev. John Silvester John Gardiner came to Trinity Church, 
Boston, as assistant to Parker in 1792.8° Under Parker’s fine leader-' 
ship, Trinity, Boston, was the leading Episcopal church in Massachusetts. 
Attempts to hold conventions in May and September, 1792, failed for 
lack of a quorum of lay delegates.** 

Daniel Burhans, a teacher at Lanesborough, conformed to the 
Episcopal Church and became a layreader under the direction of Gideon 
Bostwick. In June 1793, he was presented by Bostwick to Bishop 
Seabury and ordered deacon, and the following year he was advanced 
to the priesthood. Bostwick died on June 13, 1793, and Burhans suc- 
ceeded him, having charge of Great Barrington and Lanesborough, and 
shortly adding Lenox, where he built a church.*? 

A convention of the clergy and laity of Massachusetts was held at 
Concert Hall, Boston, May 28, 1793, with four clergymen and seven 
laymen present.** 

The clergy of Vermont met at Pawlet, September 19, 1793, and 
chose Bass as their bishop-elect. He accepted on condition he would not 
be required to reside constantly .in that state. However, no formal 

24Mass. Dio. Journals, pp. 30-33. ] 

25Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 477-478. 

26Beardsley, Seabury, pp. 403-404. 

27Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, II, 50. 

287 bid., II, 69. 

29Tbid., I, 502. 

30] bid., I, 561. 

31Mass. Dio. Journals, pp. 34-40. 

82Beardsley, Seabury, p. 439; Sprague, Episcopal Pulpit, pp. 275, 412. DeMille, 


Op. cit., p. 44. 
83Mass. Dio. Journals, pp. 41-43. 
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application was ever made to the House of Bishops for his consecration 
and the matter was dropped.** 

In 1794 and 1795, conventions of the Church in Massachusetts were 
held at Concert Hall, Boston, on the last Wednesday in May.** 

The largest gathering of Massachusetts clergy since the Revolution 
took place at the annual convention meeting in Concert Hall, Boston, 
May 24, 1796. Ten were present: Bass, Walter, Wheeler, Fisher, 
Parker, Montague, Warren, Gardiner, Harris and Burhans. There 
were also eleven lay delegates representing seven parishes.** 

At the afternoon session, Edward Bass was chosen bishop-elect on 
the first ballot. Taken by surprise, Bass declined, but after much urging 
by his friends during the summer he changed his mind. At a special 
convention held in the Boston Library, September 14, the necessary 
testimonials were adopted, and it was proposed to raise two hundred 
dollars towards defraying the expenses of his journey to Philadelphia for 
consecration.** 

Edward Bass was consecrated the first bishop of Massachusetts 
and seventh in the American succession, May 7, 1797, in Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, by the Right Rev. William White, bishop of Pennsylvania ; 
Samuel Provoost, bishop of New York; and Thomas John Claggett, 
bishop of Maryland. He was sixty years of age at the time.** 


Bishop Bass returned to Massachusetts and met with the clergy 
and lay delegates assembled in Trinity Church, Boston, May 30, 1797. 


The Delegates being seated in the front pews of the Church, 
the Clergy conducted the Bishop, clothed in his Episcopal 
robes, from the Vestry-room to the Altar, where he took his 
seat on the north side, the Clergy standing in front. The Rev. 
Dr. Parker ascended to the south side, and turning to the con- 
gregation, read the vote of the Convention at their annual meet- 
ing, 1796, making choice of the Rev. Dr. Edward Bass for their 
Bishop, and the Bishop elect’s answer of acceptance . . . 


He then proceeded to read the testimonials given by the officia- 
ting Bishops at Philadelphia of the Consecration of the Right 
Rev. Edward Bass. . . 


Dr. Parker then descended and joined the other Clergy, upon 
which the Rev. Dr. Walter advanced within the rails, and de- 
livered to the Bishop the . . . [address of welcome pledging 
loyalty and support]. 

To which the Bishop, standing, delivered . . . [an]... 
affectionate answer. . . 


34Batchelder, Eastern Diocese, I, 457. 

85Mass. Dio. Journals, pp. 44-50. 

36] bid., pp. 51-53. 

87Mass. Dio. Journals, pp. 51-53. 

88The Living Church Annual, 1948, pp. 414-415. 
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The Clergy then retired to their respective seats, and divine 
service was performed. The Rev. Dr. Walter read prayers. 
After prayers and a well adapted psalm being sung, the Right 
Rev. the Bishop passed from the Altar to the Pulpit, and de- 
livered a very excellent sermon on the necessary dependence 
of good morals on sound religion, or the fear of God. The 
sermon being ended and the blessing pronounced, the Bishop, 
the Clergy and Delegates returned to the Vestry Room. . .*° 


whereupon someone most certainly must have observed with satisfaction 
that the Episcopal Church was at long last fully established in 
Massachusetts. 

Present upon this occasion besides the bishop were the Rev. Messrs. 
William Walter, Samuel Parker, William Montague, William Harris and 
and Daniel Burhans; eleven lay delegates representing St. Paul’s, New- 
buryport; Christ Church, Boston; Trinity Church, Boston; Christ 
Church, Dedham; Christ Church, Quincy; St. Luke’s, Lanesborough ; 
and a newly organized Episcopal society in Lenox; and the 
congregation.*° 

The Boston Gazette, under the heading “Episcopal Convention,” 
summarized how the Episcopalians “received their first bishop” in just 
nine short lines.** 

Thus the Episcopal Church in Massachusetts became fully or- 
ganized with the presence of its own bishop. After nearly two centuries 
of struggle, the Book of Common Prayer was firmly planted in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

89Mass. Dio. Journals, pp. 63-67. 


40] bid., pp. 58-60. 
41The Boston Gazette, June 5, 1797. 


Chapter 12 


Conclusion 


HE Book of Common Prayer, first issued in 1549, like the King 

James Version of the Holy Bible, first published in 1611, is 
part of the religious and literary heritage of every English speaking 
person. No matter how bitterly opposed, it has the habit of influencing 
many outside of those who practise its stately liturgical offices. 

In the years under review, 1607-1797, the Book of Common Prayer 
was banned, opposed, declared corrupt and disloyal, but nevertheless it 
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made its way over every obstacle until it was a part of the religious life of 
the people of Massachusetts. 

The Prayer Book is but the service book of the Anglican Com- 
munion. The story of the Prayer Book is the story of the Episcopal 
Church. Although banned, opposed, declared corrupt and disloyal, 
nevertheless the Church overcame every obstacle until it too was a part 
of the religious life of the people of Massachusetts. 

The plain worship of early Puritanism satisfied people under 
pioneering conditions, but as education spread, as prosperity arrived, 
and as the amenities of life became possible, then many people were 
ready for a more formal and dignified way of worship. Brought largely 
by royal officials and sea captains, the worship of the Church also awoke 
chords of memory in many who had almost forgotten the Book of 
Common Prayer. Slowly but surely a foothold was won. 

Although many of its adherents were royal officials and its clergy 
bound to the crown by ordination promises, there was a large proportion 
of its members who were loyal to the cause of American independence. 

Surprising was the speed with which an American-born ministry 
came into being, and how regularly graduates of the New England 
Puritan colleges turned to the Episcopal Church. There is no record 
of an Episcopal clergyman turning dissenter in Massachusetts, but the 
reverse is a common phenomenon. It was from these converts that the 
Church gained its most effective leaders. 

Upon two such men, Parker’ and Bass’, was laid the major task of 
bringing the Church through the perils of the Revolution. These and 
their supporting laity kept the Church alive. 

In due time, the Church in Massachusetts recovered from the con- 
fusions of the war and advanced to a complete state, when in 1797 
Edward Bass became its first bishop. 

At last Episcopacy and the Book of Common Prayer were at home 
in the Puritan stronghold of Massachusetts. 

1SAMUEL PARKER (August 17, 1744-December 6, 1804) was consecrated 
the second bishop of Massachusetts and tenth in the American succession, Sep- 


tember 14, 1804, a year following the death of Bishop Bass. But his episcopate 
= — than three months was tragically cut short by his death at the age of 


SEDWARD BASS (November 23, 1726-September 10, 1803) served an 
episcopate of six years and four months, dying at the age of sixty-six. 
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Epilogue 


Growth and Progress During a Century and a Half 
1797-1952 


Wei LTHOUGH Massachusetts had at long last secured a bishop 

Y&AN in the person of Edward Bass, the long continued opposition 

Was) to the episcopate by the Congregationalist ministers made it 
ACESEITY for those consecrated to this office to tread cautiously. 

Nationally, the canon law of the Church made little provision for 
them in the administration of their dioceses; they were expected to 
confirm and ordain and little more. So it came about that the early 
bishops in America gave but little leadership to the infant Church.’ 
Bass was no exception. He officiated at a number of ordinations and 
confirmations, and that was about the extent of his episcopal labors. 
In addition to Massachusetts, he had the episcopal oversight of Rhode 
Island at the request of the clergy there; and for his last year New 
Hampshire also. He died September 10, 1803.? 

Samuel Parker, friend and colleague of Bass was elected to succeed 
him, and was consecrated September 14, 1804, in Trinity Church, New 
York City, at the meeting of the General Convention. He died three 
months later without performing a single episcopal act. For the next 
six years the only bishop in the whole of New England was Abraham 
Jarvis of Connecticut. 

The “Eastern Diocese,” a federation of the churches of Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Vermont, was 
organized at a convention held at Boston in May 1810. This action 
was made necessary by the poverty-stricken condition of the majority 
of the churches in these states. 

To head this vast jurisdiction the convention chose Alexander 
Viets Griswold, rector of St. Michael’s, Bristol, Rhode Island; and he 
was consecrated in Trinity Church, New York, on May 29, 1811, at 
the same time that John Henry Hobart was consecrated bishop of New 


1James Thayer Addison, The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1789- 
1931 (New York, 1951), p 77. 


2William Stevens eee, The History of the American Episcopal Church, 
1587-1883 (Boston 1885), II, 176. 

eee Stevens Perry, The Episcopate in America (New York, 1895), 
Pp. 
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York.* These were the first consecrations in America since that of 
Parker six years earlier. The two men, Griswold and Hobart, were of 
divergent theological opinions, but both were leaders in revitalizing the 
life of the Church. 

Griswold was chosen because the convention believed he was 
“capable of enduring fatigues of travelling and patiently submitting to 
the hardships and mortifications incident to the office in such an ex- 
tended territory, and under such uncompromising conditions.”® At 
this time, there were only fifteen clergymen in the entire Eastern Diocese 
serving twenty-four churches. A farm lad, Griswold understood the 
needs of his diocese, and in his first eighteen years travelled some 20,000 
miles, confirmed nearly 10,000 persons, and ordained 148 deacons and 
111 priests.° In addition, he presided over the convention in each of 
the five states’ comprising the Eastern Diocese, for they were united 
only in the support of a bishop; all other business was conducted sepa- 
rately. Until 1835, Griswold also served as rector of a parish: until 
1830, St. Michael’s, Bristol, Rhode Island; after that date, St. Peter’s, 
Salem, Massachusetts.* He was active nationally in the organization of 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society in 1821,° and in 1836 
succeeded William White as presiding Bishop. 

Griswold’s modest ways and calm disposition won the hearts of 
people everywhere in the five states and dissipated the last remnants of 
prejudice against the episcopate. The arrival of large numbers of Irish 
immigrants, mostly Roman Catholics, caused adverse attention to be 
turned away from the Episcopal Church. The theological disturbances 
among Congregationalists turned many to the Episcopal Church, and 
the Eastern Diocese became unwieldly and outmoded. However, Gris- 
wold was so greatly beloved that it was voted not to dissolve it until his 
death.’° His last episcopal act was the consecration of Manton East- 
burn of New York as his coadjutor and successor in the see of Massa- 
chusetts on December 29, 1842. The venerable bishop dropped dead 
on February 15, 1843, at the threshold of his successor’s house in 
Boston." 

Eastburn became the fourth bishop of Massachusetts upon the death 
of Griswold, when the Eastern Diocese was dissolved. In order to 

4Perry, History, II, 176-177. 

5E. Clowes Charley, Men and Movements in the American Episcopal Church 
(New York, 1946), p. 37. 

8/bid., p. 38. 

7™Maine became a state in 1818. 

8Perry, Episcopate, p. 29. 

%Addison, op. cit., pp. 92-93. 


10] bid., p. 95. 
11Perry, Episcopate, p. 29. 
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secure a living, he also served as the rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
but there was an assistant minister in the parish to carry on during the 
bishop’s necessary absence on his episcopal visitations throughout the 
diocese. These, however, “could all be completed during a few weeks’ 
absence from the parish in the spring and autumn,” wrote one of the 
assistants.” 

Eastburn was a man who held decided opinions on many subjects, 
and always referred to anyone who differed from him as being the 
victim of a “detestable prejudice” ; but he had a warm heart and was an 
ardent defender of his clergy against unwarranted attacks.’* He guided 
his diocese through the difficult years of the Mexican War, the abolition- 
ist controversy and the Civil War. In 1867, the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary at Cambridge opened its doors, and as its graduates settled 
in the parishes of the diocese, the influence of the Episcopal Church 
grew in importance. This seminary was a project that Griswold had 
urged as early as 1825.1* Although partisan in his views—he was a 
strong Evangelical—and intolerant of opposition, Eastburn was an ex- 
cellent classical scholar and highly respected for his honesty and integrity. 
He died at Boston, September 12, 1872.** 

Benjamin Henry Paddock, fifth bishop of Massachusetts, was rector 
of Grace Church, Brooklyn, New York, at the time of his election. He 
was consecrated September 17, 1873, in his parish church in Brooklyn.?* 
During his episcopate, large numbers of Congregationalists, unable any 
longer to accept the harshness of the old puritan traditions and yet not 
satisfied with some of the extremely liberal interpretations that attempted 
to replace them, came into the Episcopal Church. By 1891 there were 
202 clergymen in the diocese, and 120 parishes. Clearly something had 
to be done to relieve the bishop of some of his responsibilities, but before 
it could be accomplished Paddock died, March 9, 1891, while only sixty- 
three years of age.’? 

For its sixth bishop Massachusetts chose a native son, born in 
Boston, and one of America’s greatest preachers. For twenty-two years 
he was the rector of Trinity Church, Boston, and of marked liberal 
leanings, so much so that there was some objection to his elevation to 
the episcopate, but he was overwhelming confirmed. For the first time, 
a bishop was consecrated in Massachusetts when Phillips Brooks was 

12Henry Codman Potter, Reminiscences of Bishops and Archbishops (New 
York, 1906), p. 61. 

13] bid., pp. 63-66. 

14Perry, History II, 535-538. 

15Perry, Episcopate, p. 89. 

16] bid., p. 217. 


17Donald Nelson Alexander, The Diocese of Western Massachusetts, 1901- 
1951 (Springfield, Mass., 1951), pp. 1-4. 
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elevated to that office, October 14, 1891, in his own parish church. It 
was a memorable occasion, for Brooks was a man universally respected 
and loved. He threw himself wholeheartedly into his work and within 
seven months had confirmed 2127 persons—a larger number than any 
full year before. The number of lay readers increased from sixteen to 
seventy. To the great dismay and sorrow of his people, he died suddenly 
on January 23, 1893, at the age of fifty-eight, and after an episcopate of 
less than fifteen months.** 

The death of two of its bishops within a two-year period shocked 
the diocese into a serious consideration of the necessity of reducing the 
pressure upon its bishop. A committee of nine was appointed to consider 
ways of securing relief. Division of the diocese was the obviously 
practical solution, but there was much opposition to this as the bulk of 
the strength of the Church lay in metropolitan Boston, where three- 
fourths of the clergy and parishes were located. Any division worth- 
while would have to be based on the area which could be covered by a 
bishop, which meant that the section furthest from Boston would be a 
comparatively weak one, both in numbers and financial resources. So 
the issue was juggled by this and other committees for a number of 
years.’® 

William Lawrence, who succeeded Brooks, was the dean of the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary at Cambridge at the time of his election. 
Of old Massachusetts stock on both sides, he had made his decision for 
the ministry under the influence of Phillips Brooks. He was consecrated 
October 5, 1893, and immediately threw himself into the task of ad- 
ministering his huge jurisdiction. A man of creative ability, an excellent 
financier and a superb administrator, he was also immensely wealthy. 
One of the first tasks he set himself was the division of the diocese. 
To persuade the western half, weaker in numbers and wealth, to become 
a separate diocese was no easy undertaking, but he succeeded in winning 
unanimous approval for this course in the diocesan convention of 1901.7° 

At this time there were in the diocese 262 clergymen, manning 222 
parishes and missions, with a total strength of 40,681 communicants.** 
The Church had grown more than twenty-fold in the century. One in 
every 69 persons in the state of Massachusetts was now a communicant 
of the Episcopal Church. 

18Alexander V. G. Allen, Phillips Brooks, 1835-1893 (New York, 1907), 
pp. 584-644. 
19Alexander, op. cit., pp. 4-10. 


20Addison, op. cit., pp. 355-357. 
212 iving Church Annual, 1902. 
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After the division, the statistics** for the two dioceses were: 


Western 
Massachusetts Massachusetts 
Clergy 211 51 
Parishes and Missions 174 48 
Communicants 33,460 8.45878 


This important matter settled, Lawrence then turned to another 
pressing problem. He wrote, “Moving about the diocese . . . I soon 
found that each parish and mission was a unit in itself; and while the 
people recognized the Bishop as the head, they were, to a large degree, 
Congregationalists.”** To overcome this he labored to create a cathedral, 
which was finally accomplished in 1912 when St. Paul’s, Boston, was 
given that status. 

In 1913, at the age of sixty-three, Lawrence requested a suffragan, 
and Samuel Gavitt Babcock was consecrated for that office the same year. 
He served faithfully under three diocesans until his death in 1937. 

After the national Church had spent three years unsuccessfully 
trying to raise $5,000,000 in order to establish a pension fund for the 
clergy, and had secured only $218,000, the General Convention of 1916 
gave the task to Lawrence. Under his vigorous leadership, over 
$8,750,000 was raised, and The Church Pension Fund began operation 
on March 1, 1917.7 

The following month the United States was at war with Germany, 
and the indefatigable bishop served as president of the War Commission 
of the Episcopal Church, and as vice-president of the Wartime Com- 
mission, which represented all non-Roman churches. After the war, he 
raised $7,750,000 for Harvard University, in whose affairs he was 
prominent for many years.*® 

Under his leadership, the diocese of Massachusetts had become 
one of the most vigorous in the Church. He requested a coadjutor in 
1922, and Charles Lewis Slattery, rector of Grace Church, New York 
City, was elected and consecrated for this office on October 31st of that 
year. Slattery was born in Pennsylvania but both of his parents were 
from New England, and he was a graduate of Harvard and the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary at Cambridge.27 In 1927, Lawrence officially 
retired, and Slattery became the bishop of Massachusetts. But the 

22Living Church Annual, 1903. 

23Only 4,921 of these communicated during the year 1902. 
24Addison, op. cit., p. 357. 

25[bid., pp. 360-361. 


26] bid., pp. 361-362. 
- Chandler Robbins, Charles Lewis Slattery (New York, 1931), 
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“grand old man” was still around and active until November 6, 1941, 


when he died at the age of ninety-one.”* 

Charles Lewis Slattery, eighth bishop of Massachusetts, was already 
greatly beloved when he became the diocesan. The year of his consecra- 
tion he had married Sarah Lawrence, the daughter of his superior, after 
a romance that began while he was a guest in their home during a bout 
with a severe cold.” Slattery continued the same liberal tradition in 
theology as his immediate predecessors. He was also an excellent 
liturgical scholar, and was chairman of the Commission on the Revision 
and Enrichment of the Book of Common Prayer, whose labors resulted 
in the 1928 revision now in use in the Episcopal Church. A restless man, 
he was ceaselessly active until a heart attack killed him March 14, 
1930.%° 

To succeed Slattery, the diocese chose Henry Knox Sherrill, another 
Episcopal Theological Seminary graduate and rector of Trinity, Boston. 
He was consecrated the ninth bishop of Massachusetts, October 14, 1930. 
A man of great administrative ability, he headed the Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains of the Episcopal Church from 1940 to 1947.5+ 
In 1946, he was elected as Presiding Bishop of the Church, began his 
primacy on January 1, 1947, and resigned as bishop of Massachusetts. 
He has since been elected the first president of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. 

Upon Sherrill’s election as Presiding Bishop, the diocese proceeded 
to elect as bishop coadjutor, Norman Burdett Nash, another Episcopal 
Theological School graduate and rector of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
New Hampshire. He was consecrated February 14, 1947, and upon 
Sherill’s resignation on June first that year, he became the diocesan.*? 

To return to the western half of the state and the diocese of Western 
Massachusetts. On November 19, 1901, the primary convention met in 
Christ Church, Springfield, under the chairmanship of William Lawrence, 
bishop of Massachusetts, after the diocese of Massachusetts had raised 
$100,000 to be presented to the new diocese “in lieu of all claims upon 


the present Episcopal Fund and other funds and properties held by the 
Diocese of Massachusetts.” Other funds were divided sixty per cent to 
the old diocese and forty per cent to the new. The convention chose the 
name, Diocese of Western Massachusetts, and elected the Rev. David 
Hummell Greer of New York as its bishop. Greer declined the election.** 


28 Addison, op. cit., p. 362. 

29Robbins, op. cit., pp. 237-239. 

80] bid., pp. 258-323. 

31$towe’s Clerical Directory of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, 1947 (New York, 1947), p. 277. 

82] bid., p. 224. 

83Alexander, op. cit., pp. 11-18. 
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At a special meeting on January 22, 1902, the Rev. Alexander 
Hamilton Vinton, rector of All Saints’, Worcestor, Massachusetts, was 
elected ; and he was consecrated in his parish church on April 22, 1902. 
At this time there were 54 clergymen in the new diocese, and 48 parishes 
and missions. Vinton was an evangelical churchman, and just the man 
for this missionary area. During his episcopate, eight new congregations 
were organized. Notable was the case of Christ Memorial Church, 
North Brookfield, which was formerly the Union Congregational Church. 
After some supply services by an Episcopal clergyman, the congregation 
voted on January 27, 1905, to ask for instruction in the doctrine and 
discipline of the Episcopal Church, and in due time the change took 
place. Vinton laid firm diocesan foundations, and increased the com- 
municant strength fifty per cent. He died on January 18, 1911.%* 


To succeed Vinton, the convention chose Thomas Frederick Davies, 
like Vinton rector of All Saints’. Worcester, and also like him in being a 
graduate of the General Theological Seminary, New York. He was 
consecrated the second bishop of Western Massachusetts, October 18, 
1911. During his episcopate, the Diocesan Endowment Fund was 
doubled; Christ Church, Springfield, became the Cathedral Church; 
and twelve new congregations were founded. He married Annie M. 
Patton on February 24, 1930, making necessary the purchase of a more 
suitable Bishop’s House. He was an inspiring preacher, and some brief 
articles were published by him. He died August 25, 1936.°° 

On October 21, 1936, the diocese elected William Appleton Law- 
rence, son of William Lawrence, retired bishop of Massachusetts, as its 
third bishop, and he was consecrated January 13, 1937. Born in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, William Appleton Lawrence was a graduate of 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary.** A liberal, he heads the Episcopal 
Pacifist Fellowship. 

In 1945, two interesting inter-church relationships were begun in 
the diocese. In the Church of St. Simon the Cyrenian, Springfield, an 
Episcopal congregation composed of Negroes, and the Bethseda Lutheran 
congregation worship at different times under a cooperative arrangement 
with perfect harmony. At Ashfield, a town of less than one thousand 
persons, the Rev. Philip H. Steinmetz is vicar of St. John’s Church, and 
by election the minister of the Congregational Church. In 1946, the 
diocese received a legacy of two million dollars that has enabled it to 
undertake a number of new projects.*’ 


84 Alexander, op. cit., pp. 18-37. 
85] bid., pp. 39-61. 
88] bid., pp. 63-64. 
87] bid., pp. 73-76. 
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William Appleton Lawrence has done much to develop the diocese, 
and is deeply beloved by his clergy and people. In 1951, the diocese 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 


At the end of 1950, the statistics** for the two dioceses were : 


Western 

Massachusetts Massachusetts 
Clergy 258 72 
Parishes and Missions 200 69 


Communicants 80,257 18,542 


These figures indicate that in approximately fifty years the diocese 
of Massachusetts has increased its clergy by 22 per cent, its parishes and 
missions by 15 per cent, while its communicant strength has gone up 
139 per cent. Western Massachusetts in the same period has increased 
its clergy by 41 per cent, its parishes and missions by 43 per cent, its 
communicants by 119 per cent, unless one uses the figure of those 
communicating in 1902, in which case the increase reaches an amazing 
297 per cent.*° 

In view of the heavy Roman Catholic influx into Massachusetts from 
1900 to 1930, the corroding materialism of the last fifty years, and the 
removal of many factories to the South in recent years, it is remarkable 


that the Church has grown faster than the population. Today, one in 
every 47 persons in Massachusetts, on the average, is a communicant of 
the Episcopal Church, compared to one in every 69 at the time of the 


division fifty years ago, and compared to one in every 193 a century 
before—in 1850. 


88Ziving Church Annual, 1952 (New York), pp. 210, 332. 
89See above, Note No. 23. 
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Appendix A 


Episcopal Churches in Massachusetts 
1686-1797 


[The Year permanent work was begun.] 
Boston, King’s Chapel. [Lost to the Episcopal Church in 1787; became 
Unitarian. ] 
Braintree, Christ (now Quincy) 
Newbury, Queen Anne’s Chapel 
Newburyport, St. Paul’s 
Marblehead, St. Michael’s 
Bristol 
Boston, Christ 
Scituate, St. Andrew’s 
Salem, St. Peter’s 


a 


Boston, Trinity 
Hopkinton, St. Paul’s 
Taunton, St. Thomas 


Marshfield, Trinity 


Bridgewater, Trinity 
Stoughton (now Canton) 
Dedham, Christ 

Cambridge, Christ 

Great Barrington, St. James 
Amesbury 

Lanesborough, St. Luke’s 
Lenox, Trinity 


4 
| 
| 
1. 1686 
2. 1702 
3. 1712 
1740 
4. 1714 
5. 1722 
6. 1722 
7. 1727 
8. 1733 
9. 1734 
1742 
12. 1742 
13. 1747 
14. 1755 
15. 1756 
16. 1759 
17. 1761 | 
18. 1762 
19. 1767 
20. 1797 
it 


Appendix B 


List of Clergymen Serving in Massachusetts 


Began Ended 

Robert Ratcliffe 1686 1689 
Josiah Clarke 1686 1687 
Samuel Myles 1689 
Simon Smith 1692 
George Hatton 
Christopher Bridge 1699 
William Barclay 
Henry Harris 1709 
Thomas Eager 
. John Lambton 

Henry Lucas 

William Shaw 

David Mossom 

Matthias Plant 


Pn 


. James Orem 

. John Usher 

. Timothy Cutler 
George Pigot 
Ebenezer Miller 
Roger Price 

. Thomas Harwood 
Addington Davenport 
Charles Brockwell 


Alexander Malcolm 


Stephen Roe 
Ebenezer Thompson 
William Hooper 
William McGilchrist 


Henry Caner 


f 
10 
12 
13 
14 
— 15 1722 1722 
aq 16 1723 1775 
17 1723 1765 
18 1727 1739 
ae 19 1727 1763 
20 1729 1754 
21 1730 1736 
| 22 1733 1744 
23 1737 1755 
1739 1749 
25. 1741 1744 
26. 1743 1775 
27. 1747 1767 
‘ 28. 1747 1780 
22. 1747 1776 
\ 
\ 
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Began Ended 

. Edward Bass 1752 1803 

Peter Bours 1753 1762 
. John Troutbeck 1753 
. East Apthorp 1759 
. James Greaton 1760 
. Joshua Wingate Weeks 1763 


. William Walter 1764 
1791 


. Edward Winslow 1764 
. John Lyon 1764 
. William Agar 1765 
. Winwood Serjeant 1767 
Mather Byles, Jr. 1768 
. William Clark 1769 
. Gideon Bostwick 1770 
Robert B. Nichols 1771 
Samuel Parker 1774 
. Moses Badger 1774 
Stephen C. Lewis 1778 
Nathaniel Fisher 1782 
. William Willard Wheeler 1783 
. Thomas F, Oliver 1786 
. William Montague 1787 
. Tillotson Bronson 1789 
. Joseph Warren 1790 
. William Harris 
. John Silvester John Gardiner 
Daniel Burhans 


30) 
31 
32 
33 
3 
1800 
37 1777 
38 1770 (?) 
39 1766 
40 1778 
41 1776 
42 1777 
4 1793 
4 1774 
4 1804 
4 1776 
4 1785 
4 1812 
4 1810 
5 1791 $ 
5 1790 
5 1790 
5 (?) 
5 1802 
5 1830 
1853 
| 
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of the history of revisions in the 
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“Without question it is the standard book on its subject.”— 


From Church History. 


“The author has succeeded in showing that the opinion gen- 


erally held of the Church as altogether weak and ineffective 
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life of 1607 to 1727, the reader is left with a much more favorable 
impression of the clergy than he could get previously.’-—From 
the American Historical Review. 
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VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH 


A Review of Volume II 
By H. J. ECKENRODE 


Director, Division of History and Archaeology, 
Virginia Conservation Commission, and Author 
of ‘‘Separation of Church and State in Virginia” 


The second volume of Virginia's Mother Church admirably sus- 
tains the interest and value of the first. A complete history of the 


Established Church was badly needed. Written about a good deal, 
but almost always inaccurately, the Church was given an unfortunate 
reputation by evangelicals it did not deserve. Nurtured in the Church 
was the generation of Washington and Jefferson and the other giants of 
the Revolutionary period—surely one of the mightiest generations 
ever born on earth. 

The chapter on the Parsons’ Cause, treated in my own little book 
on Separation of Church and State in Virginia, has in Dr. Brydon’s 
work a completeness that goes far beyond my outline. 

The coming of the dissenters into Virginia is fully and fairly set 
forth; the relation of Virginia to the English Toleration Act of 1689 
is explained. 

The section dealing with the disestablishment of the Church is 
complete and important. Disestablishment was brought about by 
slow and unsatisfactory steps. . 

An important feature of the book is Dr. Brydon’s defense of the 
ministers of the Establishment on the score of patriotism. 

Most of the ministers were patriots. ‘ 

Virginia's Mother Church is the most valuable contribution to the 
history of Virginia made in a long time and puts Dr. MacLaren Brydon 
in the front rank of the state’s historians. Without this book, the 
history of Virginia in the colonial and Revolutionary periods could 
not be understood. 

Dr. Brydon’s methods are those of a true scholar. Patient and 
thorough investigation of the sources, absolute fairness in dealing 
with the bitter religious passions of the times, and good literary style 
mark these volumes. The work should be in every library of Virginia 
history. 
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= Cross on the Range 
on The Range Missionary in Wyoming 
asus "| By Samuel E. West, D. D. 


Late Rector, St. James Church 
Wichita, Kansas 


This “Wyoming Missionary” has been 
translated to the Church Expectant, but 
the record of his missionary experience 
in the Church Militant remains to us, 
enshrined in this moving narrative. 
Read on the opposite page his bio- 
graphical sketch. Under his leadership, 

Publication No. 21 St. James Church, Wichita, became 
one of our great parishes in the South- 
west. His two sons are in the priest- 


hood. 


$1.00 
Per Copy 


What Others Have Said About This Book 


T have just finished reading your Cross on the Range. . . . I 
have enjoyed every word of it and rejoiced with you in your joy in 
your ministry..".—-DR. BENJAMIN F. P. IVINS, Bishop of Mil- 


waukee. 


“Last night I read every word of your Cross on the Range. It is 
an absorbing narrative, well written, and of real historical value. 
I am glad it is in the record.”—DR. THOMAS CASADY, Bishop 
of Oklahoma. 


“2. A book . . . so human and heroic in the true 
sense and so humble.”—DR. ROBERT NELSON SPENCER, 
Retired Bishop of West Missouri. 


“Thank you ever so much for taking the trouble to write it. We 
should have more of this sort of thing in the American Church. Asa 
matter of fact, our Church life is really rich in missionary experience 
and life, but all too little of it finds any permanent book form. You 
have made a real contribution to the missionary annals of this North- 
west.”"—DR. STEPHEN E. KEELER, Bishop of Minnesota. 
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SAMUEL E. WEST 


July 20, 1889-June 26, 1952 
PRIEST AND DOCTOR 


Author of “Cross on the Range: Missionary in Wyoming”’ 


The Rev. Samuel F. West, D. D., for twenty-two years rector of St. 
James Parish, Wichita, Kansas, died June 26th as the result of a coronary 
occlusion suffered two Sundays before. He was first stricken while cele- 
brating at the High Altar during the regular Family Eucharist, June 15th. 


In June, 1951, Fr. West was awarded the Doctor of Divinity degree, 
“honoris causa,” from Seabury-Western Theological Seminary for notable 
work as priest and pastor in parish, community, diocese, and national 
Church. At the time of his death he was president of the diocesan stand- 
ing committee, and had been elected chairman of the diocesan delegation 
to the General Convention next fall in Boston. He had served on several 
commissions of the national Church. He had received public citations 
in Wichita for his work in numerous civic and welfare organizations. 


During his rectorship, the remaining indebtedness on the church 
building was liquidated, and he sponsored the building and completion in 
1950 of a $250,000 parish house. From the time of his arrival in Wichita 
and St. James Parish to the time of his death, the parish had grown from 
about 300 communicants to over 1,800 active communicants. 


Samuel E. West was born in Bellefontaine, Ohio, July 20, 1889. After 
attending the College of Wooster (Ohio), where he was a member of Beta 
Theta Pi fraternity, he studied at the General Seminary, and later was 
ordained to the priesthood by the Bishop of Wyoming. It was in Wyoming 
that he began his ministry as a missionary priest, as rector of ‘the parishes 
at Buffalo and Sheridan, and for a time as canon of the Cathedral at 
Laramie. The Church Historical Society published his reminiscences of 
> Wyoming ministry a few years ago under the title of Cross on the 

ange. . 


In May, 1930, he became the second rector of St. James, Wichita, 
after spending five years as rector of Trinity Parish, Greeley, Colorado. 


In 1914 Fr. West married Mabel Clevenger. In addition to his widow, 
he is survived by three children: the Rev. Samuel E. West, Jr., assistant 
to the headmaster of Kent School, Kent, Connecticut; Mrs. Jack Gardner, 
of Silver Spring, Maryland; and the Rev. Johnson E. West, vicar of the 
Whatcom County Mission, with headquarters at Everson, Washington; 
seven grandchildren, and three sisters. 


Fr. West had made plans to present his son Johrson to the Bishop of 
Olympia on the Feast of St. John the Baptist for ordination to the priest- 
hood in the Cathedral at Seattle. This was prevented by his illness, but 
he lived long enough to know that his second son had reached the priest- 
hood. 


Upon receiving news of his death, the wardens and vestry of St. James 
Parish immediately authorized a memorial fund in Fr. West’s memory. — 
From The Living Church, July 13, 1952. 
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Is The Episcopal Church Set 
For An Advance? 


A STUDY OF THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH, 
1940-1950 


By WALTER H. STOWE, S.T.D. 


President, The Church Historical Society 
and Editor-in-Chief, Historical Magazine 


Canon Bryan Green, during his notable mission held in the 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, which holds 16,000 people (and 
on several evenings people were turned away), said: 


“IT see signs of a religious revival here in America, which 
I do not yet see in England.” 


THE PACEMAKER 


If this be so, the Province of the Southwest is the pacemaker 
for the entire Episcopal Church. During the decade, 1940- 
1950, that Province had an increase in its civil population of 
only 9.3 per cent, but its Church Members (Baptized Persons) 
increased 59.4 per cent and its Communicants increased 49.6 
per cent. In Ratio of Church Members and Communicants in 
the total population, it is fast catching up with the Provinces IV 
(Sewanee) and V (Mid-West). 


The Province of the Pacific also made notable gains, but it 
was the beneficiary of a 40 per cent increase in population. 


On the other hand, the Church on the Atlantic Seaboard is 
still lagging behind the other Provinces. 


This essay presents a statistical study of all Provinces, Extra- 
Continental and Overseas Missionary Districts, for the decade, 
1940-1950, along two lines: (1) Increases in Church Members 
[Baptized Persons]; (2) Increases in Communicants. 


It also presents the statistical story of the Provinces of the 
Southwest and the Pacific in detail—by Dioceses and Mis- 
sionary Districts. Several of the latter are nearing diocesan 


status. 
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